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a “ ) Writing can be learned at Hthuelp F}practicing from /1ill’s 
( _ j Compendium of Vertical Writing. ~ Thirteen plates and 
\ ( " { ( ‘Gi Jf complete instructions. Price, 50cents. Send for circular. 
~ : Address, E. C. MILLS, Western Normal College, Bushnell 
SCHOOL. wee Ills. 
Ce Seotienindiimadaaiantl 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
ovrsrs of CHEMISTRY, Pure ana | Wilchell’s Teachers’ Agency and Lecture Bureau, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Applied, in CIVIL and DYNAMIC 120 Tremont Street, Boston. 37 West 10th Street, New York, 
ENGINEERING, in AGRICUL- Two modes of registration. Send for blank and circular. First-class teachers always in demand 
TURE, BOTANY, MINERALOGY, and Lecture committees supplied with speakers or musicians 
GEOLOGY, in BIOLOGY, with special 
reference to preparation for a MED- 
ICAL COURSE, and in general SCIEN= 
TIFIC STUDIES, with ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERIIAN, POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, HISTORY, etc. 
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Ted-6 NEW HAVEN, CONN. Minerals, Rocks. Invertebrate Animals. Sold at low prices on time or for 
In nice, strong cast and acc ipanied with cash. Fully warranted. Send for 
$e #°O+O+O-O+ 00-001 OO O08 have ever before been offered inthis country st | ilustrated catalogue. 
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$ > 'y ARD: ‘For excellence of steel used in their manufacture, it being 
> > e fine grained and elastic; superior workmanship, especially shown by 
. a the careful grinding which leaves the pens free from defects. The tempering 
is excellent and the action of the finished pens perfect.” 
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NORMAL MUSIC COURSE, JOHN W. Turts and H. ] 
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: NORMAL COURSE IN READING, By Emma J. Topp l 
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ESTEY PIANOS oy 


Like the world renowned Estey Organ, 
are strictly first-class and very popular. 
The demand for the new styles is uni- 
versal. 


MFCATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 
ESTEY & CAMP, 


916 Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mention this JOURNAL. 


HOLLOWAY 
READING STAND 


Book and 
Dictionary 
Held just where 
wanted for rest- 
ful reading, sit- 
ting or lying 
down. Place for 
lamp,side racks 
for books.Writ- 
ing table. No 
strained eyes 
nor tired arms. 
Cases for the 
Century Dic- 
tionary. 
Enclose stamp for Miestenned catalogue. 


THE HOLLOWAY CO., Cuyahoga Falls, 0. 
UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., PRESIDENT. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


Has departments of Language (Oriental, Class- 
ical and Modern)Economics, History, Pedagog- 
ics, Philosophy, and also ot Law, Engineering, 
(Civil, Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture 
Horticulture and Mechanic Arts. Instructioni 
also given in Military Science and Tactics, and 
in business forms, Tuition in Medicine, first year 
$20;second and third years, $50; Engineering 
first and second years, $20; third and fourth 
years, $50; College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every 
department open to women. Six new buildings 
have peen completed and are now occupied, A 
new Academic Hall, costing $250,000, is now being 
built. Furniture, library and equipment for gSci- 
entific and Technical work all new, 


f-94 








For catalogue address 


J. W. MONSER, Librarian. 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


W. S. CHAPLIN, LL, D., Chancellor. 
COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 





I. UNDERGRADUATE DE- 


PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 
THE COLLEGE. 
M. S. SNOW, A, M,, DEAN, 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
C. M, WOODWARD, Pu.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


1, Bachelor of Arts. 

2. ‘Bachelor of Philosophy, 

8. Bachelor of Science. 

4. Bachelor of Science in Civic Engineering, 


5. Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 


neering, 
6. Bachelor 
neering. 
7. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 
8. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 
9. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 
10, The usual higher degrees, 


of Science in Electrical 


Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
Junel17 and 18, Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. | 


25 and 26, 1895. 


II. 


Et. 
FINE ARTS. 

Lucas Place and 19th Street. 

HALSEY C. IVES, DrREcToR. 

Iv. LAW SCHOOL. 


1417 Lucas Place. 
WwW. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 


Degree of LL, B. conferred at the completion of 


the two years’ course. 
Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 25. 


Engi- | 


HENRY SHAW SCHOOL | 
OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, 


V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN, 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 


| day, Sept, 24-25, 1895. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D,, DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 


| day, Sept, 24-25, 1895, 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
JOS. W. FAIRBANKS, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 


| School and Business. 


Entrance examination Saturday, June 15, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 23, 24, 25. 


VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, PH. D., DIRECTOR. 


This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteen 


| yearsold. A three year’s course, including Eng- 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF | 


lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 
Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage 
ment of the Engine. 

Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 
25, Friday, Sept. 13, 1895. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and Locust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


A completely equipped School for Girls. 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 24-25. 





GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 





C500 


Endorsed by leading educators as the best pub- 
lished on the subjects of Spelling, Letter Writ- 
ing English, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 


keeping, Commercial Law, and a Pocket Dic- 


tionary. Specimen pages free. Write at once to | 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK Co., Publishers, 


324 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. sept-tf. 





need the 


You Young Teachers 7533" 


ing books to make your work more interesting 
and successful. Order at once and begin your 
work in the right way—then the battle is half 
won. 


Tidd’s Outline of Physiology... 
Tidd’s Outline of U.S. Hist«ry 
Tidd’s Busy and Supplementary Work..15c. 
Tidd’s [Met ods and Devices in Teach- 
ing Primary Arithmetic..................... 15C. 
Or send 50c. for the FOUR BOOKS, 


A.L, TIDD, Wakefield, Ohio} 


---20€. 





ALWAYS Say AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTIoN when writing advertisers. 
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A SERIES OF READING BOOKS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. EDITED BY PROS. 


Book I. 
Book II. 
Book III. 
Book IV. 
Book V. 
Book VI. 


Cloth, 
Cloth, 
Cloth, 
Cloth, 
Cloth, 
Cloth, 


ELIOT NORTON, OF HARVARD UNIVERITY. 


95 pages. 
pages. 
pages. 
pages. 
376 pages. 
370 pages. 


142 
265 
305 


Introduction 
Introduction 
Introduction 
Introduction 
Introduction 
Introduction 





price, 25 
price, 35 
price, 45 
price, 55 
price, 65 
price, 65 


cents respectively. 


cents 
cents 
cents 
ceuts 
cents 





«. 


By mail, . 


By 
By 
By 
By 
By 


mail, 
mail, 
mail, 
mail, 
mail, 


30 cents 
40 cents 
50 cents 
65 cents 


75 cents } 


75 cents 
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respectively, 


N OFFERING these six volumes to the public we feel that we cannot ina mere announcement give, 
We have sought, and we are sure we have got, the best compilation ever j 


right notion of their value. 
made of the best English prose and poetry for young folks. 
‘‘readers,’’ ‘‘to praise them too much.’’ 


‘It would be difficult,’’ said one of ou 
‘Chosen with the most exquisite literary taste and skill,’’ wrote q 


well known superintendent of schools The need of a certain sort of books—classics in the English tongue, 


writings that have come to be a part of the intellectual life of our race—has been long talked of in enter. 
prising teachers’ associations and meetings. Here is offered you all you have asked for your pupils—-the firs! 
readers drawn from classic literature, IN COMPLETE SELECTIONS, ever published—the best writings by the best 
The first book begins with old childish rhymes and jingles, including some of the most widely 
known fables and stories. In the second book are favorite fables and stories of adventure. 
are some of the best poems of childhood, and old stories and fairy tales from the best English versions. In 
the three remaining volumes are shorter poems universally accepted as permanent treasures of our lan- 
guage, and prose writins from the best writers of the past three centuries. 

A full circular, giving the editor's preface, table o/ 


authors. 


ontents of each book, and many commendatory letters, sent free on request. 


Published by D. C- HEATH & CO., 


355-361 Wabash Ave. Chicaco- 


In the third book 





CENTS, with this ad., brings you 
1 5 on trial for 13 weeks, the Pathfinder, 

that successful national newspaper for 
teachers, students and aLL BUSY PEOPLE. 
Fresh every week from the Nation’s Capital. 
Used as the ideal current events paper by schools 
and current-topics clubs all over the country 
condensed, classified, 
non-partisan and entertaining. 
Current topics prize contests 
quarterly. No schoolroom complete without it. 
No teacher can afford todo without it. $1 a year; 
60 cents in clubs 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Clean, 


not opinions. 


Address, 


comprehensive, 
Gives facts, 





BETZ PHYSICAL CULTURE 
GYMNASTIC 





ea 


bt 


now published. 


Full descriptive circulars on request. 
A. FLANAGAN, Chicago. 


COURSE. 
A new, revised 
and enlarged edit- 


ion Or... 


Betz Free 
Gymnastics. 


Part First is now ready 
Price, 75 cents. 


Part Second. 


Part Third. 


Edition. 
LIGHT GYMNASTICS 
Price, 75 cents. 

oY i The three for $2 00. 
The most popular system of Physical 
Culture for use in the Public Schools 


Second 
Edition. 
TACTICS. 


Price, 75 cents. 
Fifth 





LATIN--GERMAN--FRENCH 


Science, History, Literature, Mathematics, Penmanship, Drawing, 










Shorthand, Book-keeping, Pedagogy and School Law 


W. A. STEVENSON, Principal. 


Tuition moderate. 
Send for 24 page catalog. 


Michigan Correspondence Normal, 


SUCCESSFULLY TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Faculty of 12 Specialists, 3 Normal Review Courses, 5 Diploma 
Courses, 87 Special Courses. 
no objection. 


Distance 


° Fenton, Mich. 








WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Appleton’s Reading Charts, 
Complete School Charts, 


Primary Language Studies, Part I. 


Primary Language Studies, Part 2. 


TEACHERS NORMAL SERIES. 
GLOBES, MAPS, BLACKBOARD MATERIALS, Etc. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


"weewee— FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


521-523 Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago. 
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J. B. MERWIN, Editor, St. Louis. 





Terms, per year, im advanice......................... 
Single Copy......... es 








ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 


Nine Editions are published each month. and 
“Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates. 


Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 


Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 


Always Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 
Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 
208 Vine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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START A LIBRARY. 


WE hope our teachers in every 
school district will consult early 
and often the school officers and 
their patrons as tosome simple, 
effective organization in regard to 
the starting of a library or read- 
ing circle, or both, so as to bring 
the people together often. This is 
the way to harmonize—to grow to 
be useful. Get the people inter- 
ested in your work, get their ac- 
tive co-operation, get them to 
searching a little more—on new 
lines and in a more general way. 
Get some non-partisan, non-secta- 
rian papers and magazines, and 
so quietly, but effectively enlarge 
their mental and moral horizon; 
wean them away from local troubles 
and local surroundings. 


Never before were there such 
crops as this year; money to buy 
books and papers will be abundant 
and better work, broader work and 
more work can be done than ever 
before in a// our schools. 


The teacher wizs who can or- 
ganize; just as the capalitist and 
the railroad manager win by 
organization. Let us help you if 
you need it by counsel, by advices 
in any and every way possible. 


9, 1895. No. 10. 








ELEVEN thousand children have 
been turned away from the public 
schools of Chicago owing to the 
lack of accommodations. 

What sort of an education will 
these vagrants get on the streets 
and in the slums of Chicago? Can 
any one figure out the cost of tak- 
ing care of these criminals in the 
years to come? 

Parsimony towards education is 
liberality towards crime. 


Our teachers need to be a little 
more alive to all the good interests 
of the neighborhood. You lose 
nothing by communicating what 
you know, and all you know, if 
thereby your friend and neighbor 
and patron is made the wiser. 
stronger and happier. 

Fill up with something new and 
interesting every day; be enthu- 
siastic and inspiring to all pupils, 
parents and friends everywhere. 
Organize a reading circle—start a 
collection of books. Get up an 
exhibition to raise funds—if you 
need money—to do all this. Make 
the exercises short, and give an- 
other exhibition if all your good 
timber is not used the first time. 


a 
GREAT souls—real teachers—are 


the glory of the community and 
the people. 
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THE man who utters a truth— 
though he speaks low—speaks very 
loud. 
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But we are spirits of another sort. 
—Shak, 
wre is G. W. P? 


Who introduced Prest. Butler to 
the meeting of the N. E. A. at 
Denver? 

Who is ‘‘big’’ enough to zxsu/t 
both, the teachers of the United 
States and Dr. Butler—in public? 

This is the way G. W. P. puts 
things in the Boston Journal of 
Education in his comments on 
‘*The Denver Meeting.”’ 


President Butler’s address was 
not strong, but there was nothing 
in itto make either the author or 
the listener ashamed of the office 
or of the man who has filled it 
with much executive skill during 
the past year. President Butler 
was introduced to the audience by a 
man whom he has doubtless placed 
under considerable personal indebt- 
edness, but who should have real- 
ized that he had an indebtedness 
even greater to the National Edu- 
cational Association. The position 
of the N. E. A. has not always 
been all that those with high ideals 
have longed for. But there has 
never, in recent years, been a time 
when any ‘‘young man’’—as Dr. 
Butler was called that evening, 
however great his culture, his 
wealth, his social, or professional 
possition, when any man could 
add to the dignity or the reputa- 
tion of the National Educational 
Association by consenting to be- 
come its president. 


When the professor of pedagogy 
at Columbia became the president 
of the N. E. A. he had an oppor- 
tunity to add very greatly to his 
own reputation and to the useful- 
ness and influence of the associa- 
tion. 

The manner in which Dr. Butler 
was introduced to the teachers at 
Denver was an insult, both to the 
teachers and to Dr. Butler. It was 


even more, a humiliation to all 


who believe in American education 
and in the profession of public 
school teaching. 


i rl 





THE Saline County Progress, of 
Marshall, Mo., says: ‘‘Prof. Em- 
berson recently made some pur- 
chases forthe public school library. 
During his stay in Marshall, about 
one hundred and fifty dollars has 
been expended on the library, 
which fund was made by means 
of school entertainments. Eighty 
dollars was turned over by him 
to Mr. Naylor, the president of 
the school board, which also be- 
longs to the public school. This 
is a very creditable showing in the 
way of library work.’’ Indeed it 
is—and we ‘hope every school 
teacher in the State will promptly 
inaugurate a successful movement 
of thiskind. It can be done easily 
if teachers pleasantly, vigorously 
and judiciously work for it as Prof. 
Emberson has done. 


i aie es 

ILLINOIS will establish two new 
normal schools this year; one will 
be at DeKalb, the other at Charles- 
ton. Generous provision is made 
for buildings, grounds and equip- 
ment. The bill creating them pro- 
vides that not less than 30 acres 
shall be provided for a campus in 
each case, and the buildings are to 
be large enough to accommodate 
1,000 studentseach The buildings 
will cost about $200,000 each. In 
the case of the school at DeKalb, a 
movement is on foot to secure an 
endowment fund for it, in addition 
to the amount the state will put 
into it, and start it with a $5,000 
man at the head, and all the 
etceteras on a similar broad gage 
plan. 


eo 

Our last national census makes 
the following exhibit of the rela- 
tive numerical strength of the 
several evangelical denominations 
in the United States: 


Episcopalians........ 459,642 
Congregationalists .... ... 475,608 
er ieee 1,056,000 
a ae 3,974,589 
Sn 4,747,130 





ENTHUSIASM, says Dr. Stron 

) 8 
is always accomplishing ‘‘the im- 
possible.’’ 





ORGANIZE a lecture course; use, 
and utilize home talent, the law- 
yer, the doctor, the minister, the 
representative in the legislature, 
the teacher, the older pupils, the 
W.C. T. U. leaders, the ‘‘Farmers, 
Alliance’ leaders. There are plenty 
to help ifonce you get a// the people 
united and actively interested in 
your work, for to eyes that can see, 
what a vision is open when we 
teach a child to read. What an 
immeasurable vision the four hun- 
dred thousand teachers give by 
their work. No danger of saying 
too much in /heiy favor, or plead- 
ing too strong for a proper recogni- 
tion of their work. 


— 





Goon health, a good appetite, a 
cheerful disposition, and some say 
good looks and a genuine love for 
children, are some of the qualifica- 
tions on the part of the teacher that 
go to make up a successful school. 
Enthusiasm is an essential quali- 
fication for every day. and a teacher 
who is up until twelve o’clock at 
night can not be enthusiastic at 
school next day. 





THE Saline County Progress, in 
speaking of a student who passed 
from the college hall to the harvest 
field to secure funds to help him 
on through to graduation, says: 
‘‘Perhaps in proportion to the 
number of young men who have 
given in their allegiance to Mis- 
sourt Valley College as their alma 
mater, there is a greater per 
cent of that number, who are 
endeavoring to work their way 
through, than at any other institu- 
tion of higher learning in our 
State. We hardly know which is 
deserving the more honor, the col- 
lege or the poor young men whom 
it is helping up in the world.”’ 
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CROWDED OUT. 





FROM very many cities and 
towns we hear reports that the 
schools are so crowded that half 
day sessions ov/y can be held for 
the primary grades. This seems 
to be all wrong. Every child is 
entitled to primary instruction and 
ought to have it. It isa right of 
law and a public duty. If for any 
cause, the school board cannot 
provide proper accommodation for 
all the children of school age, 
let it be the advanced classes that 
are given the half day. It isa 
nice thing to teach languages, high- 
er mathematics, music and other 
accomplishments, but the children 
of the majority of people, who have 
only a few years in which to attend 
school and receive a plain educa- 
tion, must not be crowded out. 


a 





DAILY find something new and 
interesting for your pupils. The 
sameness and humdrum montony 
of every day is what kills the in- 
terest in all school work. Find 
something new or a new way of 
presenting the old. Even the 
multiplication table may be pre- 
sented in so many ways that the 
interest need not flag until it is 
thoroughly committed. 


+ © @ +--+ 


TELL, TEACH AND TRAIN.—Some 
tell everything, many tell 
things and teach many things, but 
the few tell when it is necessary, 
teach properly, and then train until 
the child can express the lesson in 
his own thoughts, using good lan- 
guage in which to express them 
Do not consider a lesson well taught 
until you have it restated by the 
pupil. Some say ‘‘I know it, but 
I cannot tell it;’’ this will not do. 
If you know a thing, you can tell 
it. 


some 





As long as you possess love you 
are in a divine light. Only hate is 
darkness; love is light. 


Pror. JAMES KIRK has been 
elected to the chair of pedagogics 
and school law in the Southern 
Illinois Normal University. This 
is an excellent appointment. Mr. 
Kirk is a man in the prime of life, 
and is well fitted by training and 
experience for such a position. He 
had been elected to a superintend- 
ency in Iowa just before this recog- 
nition came from his own state but 
he preferred to stay in ‘‘Egypt.’’ 
Mr. Kirk made many friends all 
over Illinois while he was Assist- 
ant State Superintendent. His 
appointinent will add strength to 
the Southern Ill. Normal. 

+0 

Tn Editor of ‘‘Zducations’’ asks, 
in his comments on the ‘‘Cleveland 
Meeting’’ with its ‘‘indefinite ped- 
agogic whether ‘‘they 
follow Herbart or his demented 
followers???’ The fact is, things 
were so mixed by the Brooklyn 
ring master and his noisy, un- 
steady, gavel that it is yet an un- 
settled question whether any one 
except Dr. Harris was followed, or 
whether there was much else but 
his report that was worth following. 
There seems to be a sort of an 





mirage’’ 


‘‘indefinite pedagogic mirage’’ in 
Brooklyn, too, under the leader- 
ship, or lack of leadership, on the 
part of this same crimson-tinted 
pedant who undertook to lead with 
a red light the meeting at Cleve- 
land. Its ems ‘‘at the meeting of 
the board of estimate in Brooklyn, 
Mayor Schieren said that, in his 
opinion, the salaries of the teachers 
in the high schools are too high, 
and at his suggestion $80,000 was 
cut off the teachers’ appropriation 
asked for by the board of educa- 
tion. The mayor declared that 
Brooklyn was paying the teachers 
higher salaries than were paid in 
private schools. When the appro- 
priation of $45,000 for evening 
schools had been shaved down to 
$20,000, he remarked: ‘‘I think 
that is all we ought t» waste on 
that.’’ 





Evidently the mayor of Brooklyn 
has taken the proper measure of 
the Supt. of schools of that city 
who at home, as well as abroad, 
is counted only as an ‘‘indefinite 
pedogogic mirage.’’ We hope the 
good women of the W. C. T. U. 
will keep up their efforts in his be- 
half. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION will most cordially and 
enthusiastically join in the work 
of the Educational Press Associa- 
tion of America on the basis laid 
down by Pres. A. E. Winship 
in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION of 
Sept. 12, as follows: ‘‘The educa- 
tional press asks no favors, will 
accept no dictation, but it will 
have from this time onward the re- 
spect that is its due, the courtesy 
to which it is entitled, the recogni- 
tion that it has earned. From this 
time the meetings of the N. E. A. 
will be for the highest interest of 
the profession and nevermore for 
the glorification or personal ad- 
vantage of a man or of men ”’ 


In the ‘ budget’’ of expenses for 
the schools in New York City 
amounting to $5,703,579.17, $3,- 
718,327 will go to pay the teachers, 
$278,000 and over will be paid 
to janitors, $234,271 for maps, 
books, &c., for lecturesto working 
men, $31,500, American Flags, 
$7,500 and so on up to §$5,- 
703,579.17. 











Make upyour mind resolutely to 
be cheerful; don’t magnify your 
mistakes. Perhaps some of you 
will become so discouraged you 
will be tempted to leave your 
schools before the term is finished. 
To those we would say, ‘‘Don’t 
do it,’’ it will be a life long regret 
if you do. There will always be 
difficulties wherever you go and 
whatever you undertake. 

Keep a brave heart, look the sit- 
uation squarely in the face as a 
general would, note the weak 
places and endeavor to strengthen 
them, keep cool, don’t get fright- 
ened, and success will be yours 
before you know it. 
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ST. LOUIS NOTES. 


ST. LOUIS SOCIETY OF PED- 
AGOGY. 


THE 





t Geom first meeting of the Society 
of Pedagogy was held at the 
High School building on Saturday, 
Oct. 5th. The attendance was 
larger than at the beginning last 
year, and the various sections were 
well organized and the work begun 
in earnest for this year. Meetings 
will be held every first and third 
Saturdays in each month. 

The work of the society is now 
carried on through the agency of 
nine Sections with a view to the 
more extended and more thorough 
study of the following subjects: 

SEcTION I. Pedagogy. Leader, 
F. Louis Soldan. 


Sec. II. Psychology. Leader, 
E. H. Long. 
Sec. III. Ethics. Leader, Wil- 


liam M. Bryant. 
Sec. IV. A course in English 


Literature. Leader, Wm. Schuy- 
ler. 

Sec. V. History. Leader, F. 
E. Cook. 

Sec. VI. Art. Leader, Amelia 


C. Fruchte. 

Sec. VII. Science. 
W. Krall 

Sec. VIII. Kindergarten. Lead- 
er, Mary C. McCulloch. 

Sec. IX. Laboratory Course in 
Chemistry. Leader, W. J. S. 
Bryan. 

Membership in the society costs 
only one dollar a year, and entitles 
you to attend any or all the Sec- 
tions at your option. 


Leader, G. 


TEACHERS’ PENSION FUND FAIR. 


Atits meeting held last Satur- 
day, the Teachers’ Mutual Aid As- 
sociation appointed a committee of 
nine members to make preparations 
for a grand fair, to be given for the 
benefit of the teachers’ pension 
fund. The members of the com- 
mittee are Assistant Superintend- 
ent George T. Murphy (Chair- 
man), John S. Collins, H. W. 
Prentiss, N. Wayne Prewett, Katie 
Hackstaff, Isabel Kelly, Ella M. 
Brockman, Hannah J. Skillman 
and Ellen F. Stearns. In Phila- 
delphia, where the same idea has 
been tried, the receipts of the fair 


amounted to over $80,000. In con- 
sequence, the teachers’ pension 
fund in that city is now above 
$125,000. 

The Board of Trustees, by which 
the teachers’ pension fund is to be 
governed, will soon be completed. 
By the enacting law the board is 
to consist of seven members, the 
Superintendent of the Public 
Schools, four School Board Direc- 
tors and two representatives from 
the teachers. The four School 
Board Directors have already been 
chosen. ‘They are Messrs. Dieck- 
man, Ulrich, Sheehan and Mc- 
Clain. The teachers will select 
their two representatives at the 
close of the teachers’ meeting to be 
held this month. 


TO RESUME QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


After a lapse of over twenty 
years the quarterly meeting of all 
the teachers of the public schools 
will be resumed. In former times 
there was no meeting place suff- 
ciently large for all, but now Supt. 
Soldan, convinced of the utility of 
the undertaking, has decided to 
call a meeting at the High School 
Auditorium, probably on October 
19, and on that occasion he will 
discuss the course of study and 
methods of instruction to be pur- 
sued. Each quarter these meet- 
ings will be held. Heretofore the 
superintendent could only speak 
indirectly to the teachers by means 
of the monthly princpals’ meetings, 
but henceforward no teacher will 
have any excuse for misunderstand- 
ing the method of her work. In 
addition to these quarterly general 
meetings, Supt. Soldan has also 
determined on frequent ‘‘grade’’ 
meetings. 


EAST ST. LOUIS NOTES. 


At the meeting of the St. Clair 
Co. Teachers’ Association on Sept. 


28th, Dr. C.-C. Van Liew, of 
Normal, Ill., made a very able 


address on ‘‘Types in Education.’’ 
T. J. McDonough’s paper on the 
‘*Education of the Hand’’ was first- 
class in every respect. We hope 
to give it in the JOURNAL in the 
near future. 

St Clair County has very bright 
prospects for securing an Assist- 
ant County Superintendent. We 
hope the County Supervisors will 
grant this much needed request of 
the friends of education. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


——— 
— 








Missouri State University. 





THE State University of Missourj 
begins a new scholastic year under 
the most auspicious circumstances, 
The new constructions consequent 
on the burning of the old univer. 
sity, as, for instance, the new Aca- 
demic hall, are now forthe first time 
made available. The students will 
find, as far as buildings and appli- 
ances are concerned, almost a new 
university. Missouri is fortunate 
in having in its chief school an in- 
stitution with the prestige of more 
than fifty years of existence and 
yet provided with all the modern 
facilities. 

The effort to popularize the un- 
iversity, to make it a school of and 
for all the people of Missouri, has 
been continued. The law of the 
last session of the legislature pro- 
viding for free county scholarship 
was adopted with this end in view. 
A virtually free ‘‘farmers course” 
has been announced, beginning in 
December. Senators and represen- 
tatives have been urged to exercise 
their privilege of appointing cadets 
to the university battalion 

It is believed that the result of 
this work in the line of moderniz- 
ing and improviug the university, 
and of bringing the people and the 
university together, will be made 
apparent in the coming year, but 
indeed the effect will be continuous 
and will be more distinct ten years 
hence than now. 

The people of Missouri who own 
this great school, who have wit- 
nessed the events of its later his- 
tory, its magnificent endowment, 
its rise from the ashes, and the 
beginning of its new life and career, 
will watch with interest its work 
in the year just begun. 


SHURTLEFF COLLEGE. 
SHURTLEFF COLLEGE began its 
sixty-ninth year on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, with a very large attend- 
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ance of students, and every pros- 
pect of a most successful year of 
work. Several new professors have 
been added to the teaching staff, 
among them Prof. George E. 
Chipman, M. A., of Harvard Uni- 
yersity, and Prof. J. A. Smith, M. 
S., who has been for some time 
past a member of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago. 





WESTERN NORMAL COLLEGE. 


THE fall term opened Sept. 3, 
with an excellent attendance. All 
departments are in active operation 
and the business department, es- 
pecially, is doing very fine work 
under the management of Mr. E. 
C. Mills. Inthe collegiate depart- 
ments, the number of students who 
are entering with the expectation 
of remaining to complete an entire 
course is especially noticeable. 
All dormitory rooms have been 
freshly papered and many other 
improvements have been made 
which will contribute to the com- 


fort of the students. 
BUSHNELL, ILL. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE will hold 
a celebration on October 24th in 
honor of Prof. Francis A. March, 
L. H. D., LL.D., the distinguished 
philologist, who this fall completes 
his seventieth year and forty years 
of service in the college. The 
speakers will be Dr. John Fox, of 
Brooklyn, Dr. John R. Davies, of 
New York, Dr. James C. Mac- 
Kenzie, of Lawrenceville, N. J.,Dr. 
Stephen G. Barnes, of Mass., and 
Dr. Samuel A. Martin, President 
of Wilson College. It is also hoy ed 
that a representative of Amherst 
College will speak for Dr. March’s 
Alma Mater, this year being the 
jubilee of his graduation. 


BELLEVUE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


THE Bellevue Collegiate Institute, sit- 
uated at Caledonia, Mo., opens up the 





fallterm under most favorable circum- 
Prof. J. V. Curlin, the new 
president, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and one of the 
best college men in the country. He is 
a teacher of rare ability in imparting 
instruction and in exercising an elevat- 
ing discipline in school work. Under 
his management the work done in this 
school will be thorough, systematical 
and practical. 


stances. 


The present year of Missouri Valley 
College bids fair to be the best in her 
history. It has opened under the most 
favorable auspices. The attendance is 
larger than ever before at this period of 
the year, the enrollment being 221 at 
the beginning of the second week. Be- 
fore the close of the year it is expected 
to reach 275 and possibly 300. 





WHAT is that about half rate on 
page 31? 





THE need of special training of kind- 
ergarten teachers is now fully supplied 
by the Chicago Kindergarten College. 
This college, situated on the lake front 
at 10 Van Buren street, is doing a grand 
work for the kindergarteners. Their 
“Convocation of Mothers’’ has been 
postponed until Oct. 28rd, 24th and 
25th. 





I HEAR men speak continually 
of going to a ‘‘better world,’’ 
rather than of its coming to them ; 
but in that prayer which they have 
straight from the lips of the Light 
of the World, there is not anything 
about going to another world ; only 
of another government coming in- 
to this, which will constitute it a 
world indeed —new heavens and a 
new earth: ‘‘Thy kingdom come ; 
Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven.’’—/ohn Ruskin. 





ALL about that 
page 27. 


Dictionary o® 
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W. J. Cord, Dentist, 1825 Washington 
Ave., (cor. 13th St.) Bridge work. $6.00 
a tooth ; gold filling, $2.00; all other 
filling. $1.00. Everything first-class. 
Hours, 8 to 6; Sundays, 9 to 3. 


PROMOTED. 





To do this deed, promotion follows. 
—Shak. 
HAT deed? To fill the bill. That 


always prepares for the next step 
higher. It lays the foundation solid. 
A young man called upon us a few years 
ago and asked for letters of introduction. 
We gavethem. After atime response 
came like the following: “The young 
man you sent us filled the bill.’”’ Soon 
from another direction, came the same 
sort of statement did his work so 
well, that he has early taken a better 
position; he filled the bill. A short time 
and he was admitted to the bar. He 
had laid the foundation so solid that 
when an important case was entrusted 
to him, he won it, and a friend reported 
‘Yes, he is all right; he filled the bill.” 
Later on—not much later, either, he 
was holding an important position in a 
large corporation and here, too, “‘he 
filled the bill.”’ 

He did not seek for “soft places’’ and 
“soft snaps.’’ If there was a hard, tough, 
ugly, disagreeable job, he was sent to 
straighten it out, and settle it up, and 
allthis culminates now in the follow- 
ing announcement: ‘Mr. L. F. Parker 
has been appointed Gen. Attorney for the 
St. Louis San Francisco Railroad to 
succeed Mr. E. D. Kenna, recently ap- 
pointed General Attorney for the Santa 
Fe System. His head quarters will be 
in St. Louis. 

Mr. Parker has been the Chief Assist- 
ant Attorney for the past five years, and 
the Frisco management believes in the 
wholesome policy of promotion for 
merit and faithful service. 

Mr. Parker’s friends,east as well as 
west, will rejoice over this well-earned, 
well-deserved promotion. Mr. Parker 
isan able, broad-minded lawyer, and has 
been eminently and honorably success- 
ful in other lines of practice. Heisa 
great worker, and has what the farmers 
call a long head. He has alsoa sagacious 
an | prodigious faculty of performance. 
never lets go, yet works easily and suc- 
cessfully. He has grown according to 


the needs of his profession, and as these 
problems have grown, so has his ability 
and comprehension of them grown, 
until he stands to-day master of the 
situation, an attorney sufficient for his 
position, an officer equal to his office. 
He fills the bill. Promotion follows. 
The world waits anxiously for compe- 
tent men along all lines. 





PRAYERS for opening and clos- 
ing Public Schools. Price 25cts. 
Address, Rev. U. P. Heilman, 
Athol, Pa. 
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MODERN EDUCATION. 


BY WILLIAM M. BRYANT, M.A., LL. D. 


VIII. 


OW, it need hardly be said 
that the science based upon 
this central Law of Thought and 
unfolding it in its most general 
applications, is one of the earliest 
of the sciences in its development 
and is known under the name of 
Logic. Nor need it be urged— 
since it is something no one will 
deny—that this science, as furnish- 
ing the essential, primal forms 
of all possible science, is the ulti- 
mate or universal science. That 
is, again, the most universal forms 
of Thought are also the simplest, 
and hence were the first to be 
apprehended and adequately un- 
folded. 

What it is desired more espec- 
ially to emphasize just here, how- 
ever, is the fact that the universal 
science thus developed is, above 
all, the science which demands the 
conscious, deliberate, most care- 
fully critical use of Language. 
Logic simply sets forth in explicit, 
orderly arangement the universal 
and necessary forms of Thought, as 
by analysis those forms are found 
to be organically embodied in 
human speech. We are not com- 
pelled to use these forms. But if 
we neglect them it is at our own 
peril. The healthy mind is likely 
to follow them. It may be con- 
sciously; it may be unconsciously. 
To follow them consciously means 
that one has attained critical habits 
of thinking. If unconsciously only, 
it is evident that such critical 


1. We have already noticed that the general 
or universal is what mind, from its own inherent 
nature, first apprehends. 








habits have not been formed. And 
the probabilities of unconscious 
error are manifestly multiplied cor- 
respondingly. 

But, let us repeat, what has just 
been said concerning Logic is not 
so much with a view to empha- 
sizing the importance of the study 
of this science. Here, too, for the 
purposes of school education there 
are manifest limits; and for the 
general student only the funda- 
mental, absolutely essential forms 
ought to be included. 

Rather I would take from Logic 
the clew to the profound, far-reach- 
ing significance of Language as the 
indispensable medium, or rather 
(to repeat an expression already 
used) as the actual organic form 
of all thought. Theoretical logic is 
the science of Thought. Practical 
Logic is thought expressing itself 
in rigidly exact form. But the 
form is still language. And as all 
real thought is necessarily of one 
and the same kind, differing only 
in degree of clearness and accuracy 
and adequacy, it is evident that 
there is a certain logical quality in 
all thinking, nay in all intellectual 
or even mental activity, using 
the term ‘‘mental’’ in its widest 
sense as including will and sensi- 
bility no less than intellect. 

It may be true that ‘‘all knowl- 
edge degins in sensation.’’ But it 
is not less true that knowledge 
speedily passes beyond the range 
of sensation into that of Thought 
in its more precise, explicit char- 
acter. Strictly speaking, indeed, 
knowledge cannot exist at all for 
the individual save in so far as 
his intellectual activity involves 
Thought as well as sensation. The 
simplest, vaguest sense perception 
implies that some object is appre- 
hended. But this means that such 
object is distinguished from sur- 
rounding space; and this again 
means that an act of discrimina- 
tion (that is, of thought) is already 
implied in the most rudimental 
degree of sense-prescription. 











How much more, then, must the 
actual, explicit recognition of both 
likeness and difference be involved 
in the formation of the concept~ 


You 
perceive the rose (through the sense 


for example, that of a rose. 


of vision) only as color and form, 
Your individual experience with. 
out the name constitutes the sense- 
product. But when you examine 
the rose as to its structure and 
know that such structural form is 
suited to, and has in fact arisen as 
the outer expression of a cer- 
tain functional activity—when you 


‘ know this and know that function 


and form are but complementary 
aspects of a universal type forever 
in process of realization through 
countless particular forms, then 
you have begun to comprehend in 
your own mind the richer signifi- 
cance which the mind of the race 
has gradually developed in and 
through the word ‘‘rose.’’ 


And yet, whether in the race- 
mind or in the individual mind the 
beginning point is necessarily far 
simpler. Then percept and con- 
cept approach each other much 
more nearly. You see an object, 
and the result is a percept. That 
is, a new mode is established in 
your mind 
for a sense of the same relation to 
the external object may be repeated 
in your experience even though 
the object itself be destroyed. 
This seeming reappearance of the 
object is what is called a ‘‘mental 
image.’’ The whole product—the 
subjective mode together with the 
image as its objective aspect, is 
called a percept. And it is well worth 
while to remind ourselves that even 
this percept is already universal, 
or typical in character. But very 
early in the individual experience’s 
the object perceived is recognized 
as having a special character which 
the image does not serve to express: 
A quality is apprehended—for ex- 
ample, a sweet taste—by which the 
particular object becomes indiffer- 





a mode that persists; 
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ent and the uzzversal quality alone 
jsof interest. There is conceutra- 
tion of the sezswous aspect of at- 
tention upon some one object in- 
deed; but this is merely incidental 
to the recognition of the object as 
one of a kind. And this is possible 
only through the /¢hought-phase 
of consciousness. At the outset no 
doubt these two aspects are still 
inseparably and well nigh indis- 
tinguishably blended. But the 
latter aspect is none the less real, 
and of itself constitutes what may 
be called the ‘‘rough sketch’’ or 
rudimental form of the concept. And 
it is of first importance to note 
that the actual development of the 
concept, even in this initial phase, 
is possible only in so far as it in- 
cludes the unfolding of the concept 
into its organic, objective form— 
that is, into a word. 

Thus, however closely associated 
perception and conception may be, 
they never wholly One 
does not grow out of the other. 
They belong, in strict truth, to 
widely different degrees of intel- 
lectual activity, and are to be in- 
fallibly distinguished in the fact 
that the objective aspect of a per- 


fuse. 


cept is always an zmage, (that is, 
amore or less conscious reference 
toa particular space-form), while 
the objective aspect of a concept is 
always a word as necessarily imply- 
ing a more or less conscious refer- 
ence to a universal relation. 


IX. 

It has seemed worth while thus 
far to emphasize this point in the 
present connection because of the 
peculiar significance, in all the 
sciences, of what is known as ‘‘od- 
servation. For observation is noth- 
ing else than perception sub- 
ordinated to, and hence refined 
and deepened in significance by 
thought. It is the special exercise 
of perception in direct connection 
with the forming of concepts. And 
the formation of concepts is a 
necessary aspect of classification, 


tial feature of all science and which, 
as may now add, is the leading 
feature especially of the biological 
sciences as being the sciences 
which above all others give em- 
phasis to classification. 


It is evident, then, that the mere 
exercise of the senses does not an- 
swer the demands of education even 
at the most elementary stage. On 
the contrary the senses must be 
trained into efficiency as the indis- 
pensable media of observation. And 
it cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon that throughout the whole 
range of the sciences observation 
is essential at everystep. It is not 
more needful that the auditory 
nerves of the musician should be 
trained to utmost delicacy of re- 
sponsiveness as media in percep- 
tion of sound than that the visual 
nerves of the scientist should be 
trained to the finest precision of 
adjustment as media in perceiving 
form and color. 


But 
such measureless importance for 
the precise ascertainment of the 
thought-forms constituted by the 
various phenomena of nature, there 
is an equally high demand for pre- 
cision in the use of the ferms by 
which the essential significance 
embodied in the forms of the outer 
world may with as much exactness 
aud adequacy as possible be re-un- 
folded in human language. Only 
in this way can we hope to secure 
an accurate rendering of the laws, 
the principles, the myriad aspects 
of Truth forever unfolded and un- 
folding into organic form in na- 
ture. For what is Nature but za- 
tura—the eternal birth-process of 
Divinity thus dimly to be appre- 
hended in His character of eter- 
nally begotten Son? 


though observation is of 


If, then, the most careful train- 
ing is necessary so that observa- 
tion may be equal to the task of 
teaching the exact forms of the 
natural world; there is surely not 


less necessity that human thought 
as such should also be disciplined 
to the utmost degree attainable in 
order that the Thought expressed 
in the forms of Nature may be 
rightly apprehended and inter- 
preted. And since for the human 
mind language is the necessary 
embodiment of thought—so much 
so that without language as its 
organic form human thought is im- 
possible—we have the very highest 
reason for concluding that in the 
whole range of education nothing 
is or could be more essential, that 
nothing else, in truth, requires so 
wide a range or so delicately 
exact a mode of discipline as does 
language. If the Creator’sthoughts 
are expressed to us most directly in 
theforms of the world about us, so 
the whole range of human thought 
is embodied for us in the literature 
of the race. So that from infancy 
onward and side by side with the 
training of the senses in observa- 
tion there should proceed the most 
careful discipline in 
language. 

But here again, the essentials! 
Language is the organic form of 
Thought. Shall we begin formal 
instruction in language with les- 
sons composed of words embody- 
ing no thought? It is an absolute 
contradiction interms! A ‘‘word’’ 
that presents no meaning to me is 
not yet to me a word atall! Itis 
but inarticulate sound, Only when 
it comes to meas /iving, only when 
it comes as the present embodiment 
of an actual concept can it be for 
mean actual word. Pity that in 
the very attempt to teach language 
to children they should be regarded 
as imbeciles, and for this reason be 
provided with ‘‘reading lessons’’ 
which, from their utter lack of sig- 
nificance, furnish the least possible 
occasion for the victims ever awak- 
ing to a gleam of rational life ! 

And yet the case is not alto- 
gether hopeless. Human beings 
are born to rationality ,and that with 
an impetus reaching back through 


the use of 
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an accumulated inheritance of 
thousands of generations, and for- 
ward through an infinity of prom- 
ised growth. It is impossible to 
eomstruct an educational system 
bad enough to wholly smother this 
impulse! 

And yet in the department of 
language wonders have been done 
in this direction! Instead of care- 
fully training the pupil in the ac- 
tual use of language to the end 
that he may express with pre- 
cision his gradually unfolding 
thought, there is grammar and 
ever grammar! Instead of culti- 
vating his intelligence through the 
prolonged study, both in substance 
and in form, of selections chosen 
from among the perfect products in 
the field of literature, there is rhet- 
oric and ever rhetoric! Instead of 
living, life-giving forms, repulsive 
skeletons! The very history of 
literature, the study of which 
ought to yield the very richest re- 
sults, is sometimes travestied to 
the extent of reducing it to little 
else than acatalogue of names and 
dates with the merest anecdotic 
details. 

No doubt grammar and rhetoric 
have their valid uses. Grammar is 
the science of language in general 
as rhetoric is the science of those 
forms of language suited to the 
purposes of direct address. Anda 
scientific knowledge of language in 


both respects is undoubtedly of the 
highest practical importance. But 
let the text-books be reduced tothose 
essentials which alone belong in a 
text-book. and let the endless 
multiplicity of details be collected 
and assorted in the ‘‘unabridged’’ 
reference books to which resort 
may be had as occasion may re- 
quire. 

Such details are in fact worse 
than useless to the youth who 
is struggling into self-definition. 
This process depends upon his as- 
similation of the concrete forms of 
language as organically embody- 
ing,and hence as unfolding in their 
specific characters, the broad funda- 
mental principles constituting the 
very nature of human Intelligence. 


SCIENCE IN THE GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 


BY J. W. EMMERSON, PRINCIPAL HIGH 


SCHOOL, NASHVILLE, ILL. 


Paper read before the Southern, Ill. Teachers’ 
Association at Metropolis City. 


W* live in a scientific age. The 
'Y literature of this last quarter of 
the 19th century speaks mainly of the 
triumphs of science. Man is every day 
learning more of the wonders of nature. 
He is every day becoming more familiar 
with her laws. He is fast learning his re- 
lations to his natural environments and 
is thereby enabled to live a nobler and 
more useful life. A knowledge of these 
things then isa prime necessity in our 
day and age of the world, and to realize 
this fact we have only to behold the 
signs of the times, 

Never has the world dreamed of the 
progress which science has made during 
this latter part of the 19th century. To- 
day if an event occurs in far off Asia, 
the intelligence is flashed across the 
continent almost in the twinkling of an 
eye ; with the rapidity of lightning it is 
transmitted beneath the ocean waves to 
our own shores, and in our evening 
papers we read the account. ‘By means 
of the telephone, the sound of the 
human voice can be heard a thousand 
miles away. The telautograph repro- 
duces the very movements of the human 
hand hundreds of miles away. The 
phonograph stores up the very accents 
of the human voice to reproduce them if 
needs be in years to come. The kine- 
toscope reproduces the very actions and 
movements of the human body. The 
heloiscope manipulates the rays of the 
sun and the waves of ether in such 
manner that signals are flashed from 
mountain peak to mountain peak and 
intelligence instantly transmitted from 
stations hundreds of miles apart. With 
the telescope and the spectroscope, man 
has opened up the new astronomy. He 
has delved into the bosom of the earth, 
and there in the rocks read the history 
of the world long before the advent of 
man. 

But aside from these things we are 
surrounded by marvels, which, being a 
part of our every day life, wedo not 
appreciate. The trees of the forest, the 
plants which ornament the earth, the 
beasts of the field, the birds of the air, 





the insects under our feet, the animals 
and plants of our rivers and sea; these are 
all wonderful in themselves, each hay. 
ing a place to fill in the make-up of the 
universe, each endowed with life and 
each reproducing after its kiad. 

When we think of all these things 
can we say that a knowledge of science 
is not important? But you say other 
things are more important. Life is too 
short to occupy much time in such 
work; that if the pupil wishes to learn 
about scientific facts let him wait till 
he gets to the high school. 

The first objection that we have to 
meet is that we do not have time in the 
grammar school to devote to nature 
study. Let me venture the statement that 
there is not a teacher in the grammar 
grades who can not find time to give 
direction to work in this line and at the 
same time not detract in the least from 
the regular school work ; nor is there a 
set of pupils who are so crowded with 
their work in the common branches 
that they have not time to keep their 
eyes and ears open to their surroundings 
and whose souls are not ever ready to 
respond in harmony to the voice of 
nature. 

In these grades a text-book is not 
necessary. In fact, it would probably 
do more harm than good. Therefore 
we would not require at his hands ap- 
plication to any text-book, but allow 
him the time to study his other lessons 
from the text. Then the question comes, 
How shall he prepare these science les- 
sons? There are many spare moments 
in the life of the child. As he walks to 
and from school, as he crosses the fields 
and the brooks, as he strolls through 
the forest, as he looks up into the 
heavens or down upon the earth he 
must be thinking about something. 
Shall he spend these moments in idle 
reverie ? Shall he build air castles to be 
destroyed by the gentlest zephyr ? Shall 
his thoughts tend toward the vicious 
and the degrading ? 

Or on the other. hand shall we point 
out to him the perfection of Creation? 
Shall we lead him so that he will find 
“A pleasure in the pathless woods, a 
rapture on the lonely shore ?”’ Shall we 
teach him to see the imprint of a 
Creator’s hand on every blade of grass 
and tiny leaf? Shall we lead him so 
that when he gazes into the starry firma- 
ment he will see the planets as they roll 
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and the unvarying constellations as 
they proclaim the seasons ? 

The years spent in the Grammar 
Grades are the critical time in the life of 
the child. This is the transition period 
from childhood to young manhood and 
young womanhood. Habits are now 
forming which will in a short time be- 
come a part of the pupil’s nature. His 
mind now begins to pursue lines of 
thought which will determine his 
character. How easy then to direct his 
thinking into proper channels! How 
easy to instill a taste for knowledge by 
an appeal to the senses! The acquisi- 
tion of this knowledge brings to the 
child a deep-seated pleasure. How 
surprised is he as he is shown the 
similarity that exists between all mem- 
If he has 
given the subject any thought, he has 
perhaps imagined that the plants have 
sprung up in a kind of accidental, or 
haphazard way; that the insects from 
some unknown cause appeared in the 
spring and disappeared in the fall, etc, 
These things he has taken for granted 
and they have but little interest for him, 
but when he begins to find out the causes 
of these things; that they occur in ac- 
cordance with fixed laws of nature, his 
interest is aroused and he desires to 
know more. 


bers of the same species! 


Why is it that so many of our pupils 
fail to complete the High School 
Course? We contend that itis not from 
a lack of time, or desire of the parents 
that their children leave school so 
young ; but that the fault is to be found 
in the system of instruction which in- 
troduces meaningless classifications of 
unfamiliar forms. 

A small army of pupils may each 
year be seen in the grammar school 
looking with longing eyes over into the 
promised land, the high school. Per- 
haps the preceding term they sent a 
class over there, but when those huge 
Botanies and Zoologies and Natural 
Philosophies with Latin and Greek 
words and technical terms—hideous 
sons of Anak, appeared in colossal form 
before them, ten-twelfths of them 
brought back an evil report, saying they 
could not conquer the land. 

Nor can we altogether blame them. 
We have only to recall our own ex- 
perience, when we were given Wood’s 
large Botany and told to complete that 
and four other studies in three months. 


It merely becomes atest of memory, and 
when graduation day with all its at- 
tendant glories appears, only Joshua 
and Caleb are there to enter in. 

On the other hand, if the child has, 
through well directed observation, be- 
come familiar with nature—the text- 
books in the high school open wider 
the gates to the avenues of learning, 
and through association of ideas he 
makes this knowledge really his own. 

The question that next presents itself 
after considering the importance of the 
subject, is “How Shall Science Be 
Taught in the Grammar School?”’ Our 
idea is that it should be taught by a 
system of well-directed observation 
work. In the Revised Course of Study 
for the common schools of Illinois may 
be found excellent suggestions accom- 
panied by an outline of the branches of 
Zoology, Botany and Physics. If the 
teachers of the State would follow this 
outline as a guide, it would not be long 
until practical results in science work 
would be observed, and enthusiasm 
would prevail in this often times un- 
interesting department of our schools. 

An eminent authority has said that 
the sciences should be employed as an 
instrument for perfecting the reason. 
Where is there a better field for cultivat- 
ing this noble faculty than in the realm 
of science? Let us notice some of the 
features of the animal kingdom. The 
severity of our winter season renders 
some provision necessary for protection 
to animal life. This opens a wide field 
of thought. As the pupil begins to 
think, new fields are constantly open- 
ing to him, the migration of birds, 
the 
little eggs that are stored away to be 
hatched in the spring, the protective 
resemblance of certain animals, how 
animals obtain their food—these are all 
subjects which impress on his mind the 
grand harmony of nature and will make 
him wiser and better. 

In order that the best results be 
attained it is absolutely necessary that 
these lessons be illustrated in the school- 
room by actual specimens collected by 
the pupils. The collection of these 
specimens will create an interest and 
their thorough examination will add 
materially to their knowledge. In this 
connection free-hand drawings by the 
pupils are very beneficial. These draw- 
ings may be made on the blackboard or 


hibernation of certain animals, 


paper. It is wonderful to observe the 
proficiency which pupils will soon 
acquire along this line if persisted in. 
Where possible, drawings should be 
made of all experiments in Physics. 

In order that science be taught suc- 
cessfully in the grammar grades a high- 
er standard of qualification on the part 
of the teacher is required. It is a fact 
to bedeplored that such a small per cent 
of our teachers are holders of first grade 
certificates. Even in some of our city 
and village schools, we see teachers 
with 2d grade certificates teaching year 
after year in the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
grades. With sucha standard as this 
how can science work be promoted in 
our schools ? 

But the grammar grades are not con- 
fined to our town and city schools. In 
our rural districts are young men and 
young women intelligent, industrious, 
eager to learn. From these schools are 
being trained the great majority of our 
future teachers. How many of the 
members of this association here to-day 
can refer theirelementary training back 
to these district schools? In no other 
field is there greater field for such work 
than in our country schools. Here sur- 
rounded on every hand by the wonders 
of nature, and with materials for illus- 
tration found in every field, forest and 
roadside, the teacher may direct his 
pupils along lines of thought that will 
make them ever wiser and more useful. 

Here we are again confronted with 
the argument that there is no time for 
any more studies in the country school. 
Let me say that if the teacher himself 
understands the subject and is imbued 
with enthusiasm, he will find a way to 
impart his knowledge and his enthusi- 
asm to his pupils. As the magnet 
induces a flow of electricity in the cop- 
per wire that is brought near it, so will 
the ‘‘magnetized’”’ teacher induce in the 
minds and hearts of his pupils the 
same spirit that permeates his own. 

The teacher must not only have the 
requisite knowledge of the subject, but 
he must make his instruction systematic. 
Unless this observation work is system- 
atic, unless typical forms are studied 
as representatives of certain classes, 
his work will be almost useless. 

The teacher must have clearly in mind 
the object of his work, which should be 
three fold; (1) To develop in the pupil 
the power of accurate, systematic and 
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independent observation ; (2) To help 
the pupil to acquire the ability to de- 
scribe clearly and concisely the facts of 
his observation; (3) To teach the pupil 
to draw from his observations logical 
inferences and conclusions, thus lead- 
ing to independence of thought. 

When the teachers of our State have 
these motives and are possessed of the 
requisite knowledge of the subject, sci- 
ence in the grammar grades will receive 
an impetus that will raise our public 
schools to a higher standard and result 
in making our future high school grad- 
uates more practical and useful young 
men and young women. 


INDIAN CORN. 





BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 





* Feee germinating seed foretold 

two facts regarding this most 
useful of grains, viz: That we 
might expect from it as a mono- 
cotyledon, parallel-veined leaves; 
also that the woody material would 
not be arranged in a circular layer 
as in dicotyledons, but in single 
threads scattered promiscuously 
throughout the entire mass. (Com- 
pare with structure of a bamboo 
fishing-rod, or stem of a palm-leaf 
fan. 

The root is fibrous, and from the 
nodes (joints) nearest the ground 
the plant sends out aerial roots 
which soon seek the soil and act as 
props to sustain the rapidly grow- 
ing plant. The larger the stalk 
the more numerous are _ these 
‘‘brace roots.’’ (In sub-tropical 
climes this formation is frequently 
observed. It is especially promi- 
nent in the mangrove, banyan and 
sugar cane. Compare the aerial 
rootlets of poison ivy, trumpet 
creeper, etc., and their advantages 
to the plant). 

The stems of most grasses (for 
corn is a grass) are hollow and 
closed at the joints. The subject 
of our study, however, presents a 
solid stalk, or culm, as grass stems 
are called. It is round or /erete, 
and deeply grooved on one side, as 


a removal of the tightly sheathing 


leaves will show. It will be 
noticed, too, that the groove is not 
continuous, but shifts at each node 
in accordance with the position of 
the Besides 


determining its contour, thisclosely 


alternating leaves. 


fitting envelope has a more import- 
ant work to perform in bracing 
and strengthening the stalk. 

The panicle in which the stalk 
terminates, familiarly known as 
the tassel, is really the staminate 
flower ; forthe plant is monoecious, 
bearing both staminate and pistil- 
late blossoms on the same plant. 
The staminate flowers pro- 
duced in pairs, each with three 
pendulous anthers suspended by 
thread-like filaments. 


are 


The pistillate or fertile flowers 
issue from an auxiliary branch (we 
call ita cob) and are arranged in 
regular rows, eight or more in 
number, but always an even nuim- 
and enclosed in 


bracts or husks. 


ber, numerous 
The pistils are 
much more prominent than any 
other part of the fertile flower; in 
fact they are the only part that is 
visible; but how many ever 
thought of corn silk as pistils of 
innumerable concealed blossoms? 
Now we see why it is necessary 
that the silks should be long 
enough to protrude from the thick 
coat of husks that protects the 
Also that the relative 
of the two kinds of 
flowers place them independent of 
fertilization. Who _ has 
brushed past a stalk when the pol- 
len was ready to be discharged, 
and not noticed it falling in show- 
ers upon all parts of the plant? 
The silks were in a position to 
receive it, and from its power the 
golden ear is in due time evolved. 


ovaries. 


positions 


insect 


Wind doubtless acts as a pollen 
carrier in partnership with gravi- 
tation. And for this reason seeds 
of different kinds of corn will often 
‘‘mix’’ if planted in proximity, 
though varieties differing in time 





of blossoming exhibit no such ten. 
dency. 

Its history is an ancient one. It 
has been found in the tombs of the 
ancient Peruvians, in the ruins of 
the cliff dwellers and in the mounds 
of the Mississppi Valley. Though 
now extensively cultivated in many 
parts of the world, it is regarded as 
indigenous solely to the Americas, 
The fact that it is not found save 
in cultivation is proof that the 
natives, centuries ago, recognized 
its value and were willing to ex- 
pend manual labor to secure it, 
while nature adequately supplied 
their other wants. (Various Uses 
of Corn). 

The mythology of its origin is 
nicely told in Hiawatha V. No 
stronger plea for it as a national 
emblem has been made than that 
of Edna Dean Proctor in her well 
known poem now set to music. 

See page 19. 





IS IT A FAD? 


BY FRANK O. PAYNE. 





:* is often asserted that teachers 
are more given to fads than any 
other class of people. In proof 
whereof, it is said that the spelling 
book went out, so did mental 
arithmetic; so did grammar, to 
make way for phonics, language 
lessons, and the like: that the 
beautiful copy-books of to-day are 
disappearing before the abomina- 
tion—vertical penmanship. There 
was doubtless a foundation in truth 
for these innovations, and they 
have certainly had much to do 
with moulding the educational 
thought of the present day. 

But we who, as children, were 
the victims of phonic fads, have 
grown up very poor spellers ; and 
we to whom mental arithmetic was 
denied, find ourselves wofully slow 
in thinking out solytions of prob- 
lems. Though the writer is a firm 
believer in language lessons, yet 
he is also ajlover of grammar (tech- 
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nical, if you please). This may be 

rank heresy, but that the future 
alone can determine. ‘There is 
music in my ears in the sound of 
rapid, active, energetic parsing, or 
the logical analysis of a problem 
from statement to conclusion. 

It is therefore with delight that 
Isee the spelling book coming back 
to its place among school-books. It 
also affords pleasure to see in re- 
cent catalogues of leading pub- 
lishers numerous texts on mental 
arithmetic. 

The fact 
would never have gone out, had 
they not been made into hobbies 
and ridden They will 
not be admitted again tothethrones 
they once occupied, but they will 
assume their proper place, for they 
have a proper place in the schools. 

But how about ‘‘Nature Study?’’ 
Is this new department a fad? 
Will it, like the fads of the past, 
create a stir and then go the way 
of all fads? There may be danger 
of this. 


is, that these studies 


to death. 


The superficial teacher will be 
taken with the showy side of this 
subject. School exhibits will be 
crowded with collections of all 
manner of things. Nature-study 
will be interwoven into commence- 
ment essays. Languageand num- 
ber work will be deeply dyed 
with it. 

I say there may be danger of 
this. By and by comes a reaction. 
Out goes everything connected 
with it. But to the thinking teach- 
er nature study is hailed with joy. 
Not as a fad, but as one more means 
by which to interest the child ; as 
a never-failing source for lessons in 
morals, and as a basis for all man- 
ner of lessons in other subjects of 
school work. 


One of the Chicago papers has 
recently cried out against the in- 
troduction of nature study in some 
such words as these: ‘‘Nature 
study is the latest idiocy of the 
school cranks, and the greatest 





lunacy of modern times.’’ It may 
be well to look over the works of 
men whom we are accustomed to 
regard as leaders of pedagogical 
thought, and see what is their 
opinion on this subject. 

Of one thing we may be very cer- 
tain, that he who thinks that the 
study of nature is mew, is greatly 
deceived. Few censors of educa- 
methods will criticise the 
pedagogy of Comenius. Here is 
what he said of teaching in gen- 
eral: ‘‘Knowledge of things close 


tional 


at hand should be acquired first, 
then that of those farther off.’’ 
What is the Orbis Pictus, if it be 
not an attempt to introduce the 
child to an acquaintance with na- 
ture ? 

Huxley says: ‘‘The first teach- 
ing a child wants is an odject lesson 
of one sort or another.’’ 

Says Alexander Bain: ‘‘Worth 
belongs to any subject if it convey 
methods that are useful far beyond 
itself.’’ Surely the opinion of such 
aman as Bain is worth consider- 
ation. Is not a subject which de- 
velops the senses, stimulates 
thought, cultivates the heart, and 
leads the child towards a love for 
the Creator of all things, a subject 
of such a nature? 

Perhaps the opinion of Agassiz 
is not out of place here. ‘‘The 
difficult art of thinking, compar- 
ing, and discriminating, can be 
more readily acquired by examin- 
ing natural objects for ourselves, 
than in any other way.”’ 

‘‘Children should be accustomed 
to examine, analyze, and inspect 
every object of interest around 
them, flowers and minerals by the 
wayside, animals of the field, war- 
blers of the forest, etc. All present 
excellent subjects for exercising 
the faculties.’’— Zate. 

Cultivate habits of observation, 
inquiry, comparison, and steady per- 
severance.—Landon. 

‘You can make the teaching of 
physical science as fruitful, as 
thoroughly disciplinal, for all the 
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higher purposes contemplated in a 
liberal education, as the teaching 
of Greek or geometry, if you will 
only first recognize the possibility 
of making it so.’’—Fitch. 

‘Ts it not,’’ says Herbert Spen- 
cer, ‘‘an absurd and almost sacri- 
legious belief, that the more aman 
studies the less he ‘re- 
veres it ?”’ 

Quotations might be given in- 
definitely from Quick, Rousseau, 
Locke, Tate, Payne, and others. 
Pestalozzi covered the whole 
ground when he said: ‘‘Observa- 
tion is the absolute basis of all 
knowledge. The frst object of ed- 
ucation must be to lead a child to 
observe with accuracy, and second, 
to express with correctness the re- 
suit of his observation.’’ 

In conclusion, any subject may 
be made a fad, but when we con- 
sider how the greatest of all Teach- 
ers resorted to nature for illustra- 
tions of the truths He taught, we 
can hardly call nature study an in- 
novation. Should we hesitate to 
employ His methods of instruction, 
or cry out against a study of the 
things which He thought not un- 
worthy to symbolize things divine ? 
—Ohio kd. Monthly. 


nature, 





See the adv’t. entitled Pathfinder, p. 4. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


I. Find the cost of a stair carpet for 
a flight of 18 steps, 7% inches rise and 
Io inches deep, at 68 cents a yard, the 
18 steps to include 10 inches floor space 
at the top of the stairs. 

2. Reduce .oo183% (a) to the form of 
per cent.; (b) to a common fraction in 
its lowest terms ; (c) to a fraction whose 
denominator is 8,000. 

3- Multiply 5 rd. 4 yd. 2 ft. 4 in. by 9. 

4. 9h. 6 min. 8 sec. is what part of 13 
h. 39 min. 12 sec,? 

5. A merchant sold a quantity of 
goods for $93.15, and thereby lost ? of 
what the goods cost him. Find their 
cost. 

6. If in building a railroad, rails 
weighing 80 pounds to the yard are 
used, how many tons of rails will be 
required to build a mile of single-track 
road? 

7. The perimeter (the sum of the 
sides) of triangle is 220 yards, and the 
sides are in the ratio of 4, 7, and 9g. 
Required the length of the longest side. 

8. Find the proceeds of a 3-months 
note for $225, made and discounted to- 
day, at a Rochester, N. Y. bank, at 5 
per cent. per annum. 

g. Find the exact interest on $3,650 
from May 3, 1895, to June 5, 1895, at 5 
per cent. per annum 

Io. Required the cost to the purchaser 
of an article listed at $54, but sold sub- 
ject to trade discounts of 25 per cent., 
16%% per cent., and 5 per cent. 

Geography, 

1. What is the latitude of (a) the 
Artic Circle ; (b) the Tropic Capricorn? 

2. If aman travels westward across 
the continent, how will the time indi- 
cated by his watch compare with local 
time wherever he may be? What does 
this difference prove with reference to 
the movement of the earth? 

3. The Amazon is a great navigable 
river. Why have no large cities been 
built along its banks? 

4. What disastrous effects often at 
tend the complete removal of forests 
from large areas? 





5. Mention two natural causes that 
have contributed to the growth of (a) 
Rochester; (b) San Francisco. 

6. What large river flows across (a) 
Austria; (b) Alaska; (c) Massachusetts ? 

7. In what country and on what water 
is each of the following cities: (a) Mon- 
treal; (b) Buenos Ayres; (c) Sidney; (d) 
Calcutta; (e) Honolulu? 

8. Mention two of the most valuable 
mineral products of (a) the Appalachian 
mountain region; (b) the Rocky moun- 
tain region. 
cities of 
New York in the order of their eleva. 
tion, beginning with the highest: Kings- 
ton, Utica, Albany, Cohoes, Schenec- 
tady. 

10. (a) Locate the Bermuda Islands; 
(b) state to what country they belong; 
(c) mention one of their principal ex- 
ports. 


g. Arrange the following 


American History. 
I. (a) What invention, shortly pre- 
ceding the voyages of Columbus, made 
the sailing of the open sea more practi- 
cable? (b) About how long was Colum- 
bus in making his first voyage? (c) 
About what time is required for cross- 
ing the Atlantic by steamer? 

2. From what other colony did the 
first English settlers (a) of Rhode Is- 
land come; (b) of Connecticut; (c) of 
North Carolina? 

3. @, By what nation was the Champs 
lain valley first occupied? 6, Locate 
one of the forts built to defend that 
valley 

4. a, What was Washington’s first suc- 
cessful operation against the British, 
after his appointment as commander of 
the American army? 6, Mention one 
of the principal battles in which his 
army suffered defeat. 

5. For what particular event or cir- 
cumstance during the revolution was 
each of the following places on the 
Hudson notable: a Stony Point; 6 Bemis 
Heights; c, Newburg? Select for an- 
swer any two ofthe three mentioned 
places. 

6. The American songs, a, the Star 
Spangled Banner, by Francis S. Key, 
and b, the battle Hymn ofthe Republic, 
by Julia Ward Howe, are each commem- 
orative of one of our wars.. Mention 
the war in each case. 

7. a, Locate the Gadsden Purchase, 
and 4, account for the name given to 
that tract. 


8. What was John Brown’s object in 
seizing Harper’s Ferry? 6, What cir. 
cumstance made that place favorable to 
his purpose? 

g. Locate a, Petersburg, and 4, Island 
No. 10; and ¢c, state in the case of either 
one of these places why it was a strate. 
gic point in the civil war. 

Io. Arrange in the order of time the 
first practical use of telephones, rail- 
roads, steamboats, and the telegraph. 


Grammar. 
1. The reading class now seated on the 
2. form in front of the schoolmaster’s 
3. desk, consisted of the three most 
4. backward pupils. Adam would have 
5. known it, only by seeing Bartle Mas- 
6. sey’s face as he looked over his 
7. spectacles which he had shifted to 
8. the bridge of his nose, not requiring 
g. them for present purposes. The face 
10. wore its mildest expression; the 
11. grizzled, bushy eyebrows had taken 
12. their more acute angle of compas- 
3. sionate kindness, and the mouth, 
14. habitually compressed with a pout of 
15. the lower lip, was relaxed so as to 
16. be able to speak a hopeful word or 
17. syllable in a moment.—GEo. ELror. 
1. Classify the following clauses: a, 
class consisted (lines 1 and 3); 6 Adam 
would have known (lines 4,5) ¢ as he 
looked (line 6); d he had shifted (line 7); 
e mouth was relaxed (lines 13, 15.) 








Not a Patent Medicine. 


Ne rvou S Prostration. 


ental Depression. 
Ne ous Dyspepsia. 
ental Failure. 
Freligh’s 
T sv (A Phosphorised 
on 1c Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
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directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
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2, Give a three modifiers of seated 
(line 1); 5two modifiers of compressed 
(line 14). 

3. Classify as parts of speech: a@ con- 
sisted (line 3); 5 most (line 3); ¢ over 
(line 6); @ their (line 12) e so (line 15). 

4. a Select two adjectives in the com- 
paratave degree; 6two inthe superla- 
tive degree; c a numeral adjective. 

5. a Select a participle modifying a 
noun. 6 Select a participle used as the 
object of a preposition. 

6. Give the mode and tense of each of 
the following verbs: a, consisted (line 
3) 6 would have known (lines 4,5); c had 
shifted (line 7); @ was relaxed (line 15); 
e to be (lines 15, 16). 

7. Give the syntax of a, face (line 6); 
bhis (line 6); ¢ mouth (line 13). 

8. Define a relative pronoun; 4 regular 
verb. 

g. Decline a, I; 4, lady. 

10. The object of a transitive verb 
may be a, noun; 4, a pronoun; c, aclause. 
Give an example of each. 


Methods and School Economy. 

1. What is the first step in the culti- 
vation of color sense? 

2. What is the object of the study of 
grammar? 

3. Give a plan of teaching the noun. 

4. In lesson on the comparison of ob- 
jects what is incidentally to be accom- 
plished ? 

5. Should grammar at first be taught 
orally or froma text-book? Give rea- 
son for your answer. 

6. What should be the primary ob- 
ject of teaching arithmetic? 

7. Multiplying the denominator or 
dividing the numerator decreases the 
value of the fraction. How may this be 
illustrated? 

8. Name serious objections to requir- 
ing pupils to write many words or sen- 
tences as a penalty of violating some 
tule of conduct. 

g. Children should have instruction 
in what general relations preparatory 
to their study of geography? 

Io. State the underlying principles 
that should govern the administering 
of punishment. 


Current Topics. 
1. What changes were made in Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s cabinet in June? 
2. What Industrial Exposition is to 
be held in this country this fall and 
winter? 





3. Name an important educational 
law which was enacted by the last legis- 
lature. 

4. What great scientist recently died? 

5. The English Parliment was recently 
dissolved. At the time of such disso- 
lution, what party was in power? 

6. In the recent English elections, 
what party was successful? 

7. What island on the American Con- 
tinent is in a state of insurrection? 

8. What object is sought by the in- 
surgents? 

g. State briefly the facts of the sink- 
ing of the Italian steamship ‘‘Maria P.”’ 

1o. What great commercial canal was 
opened in Europe in June? 


Civil Government. 


I. State two advantages of a republi- 
can form of government over that of 
a monarchy. 

2. What is the connecting bond or 
unit between a, the village and county 
governments; 6, the town and State 
governments? 

3. a, What is meant by a blanket bal- 
lot? 6, What is a paster ballot? 

4. Congress shall have power to raise 
Why was this 
power made a part of the Constitution? 

5. a, Define taxes. 6, State two objects 


and support an army. 


for which tuxes are rightfully imposed 
upon a community. 

6. Name one duty of a Surrogate. 

7. Deeds of real estate and mortgages 
on the same should be recorded. a, 
Why? 6, Where? 

8. Under the supervision of which of 
the cabinet officers does the manage- 
ment of each of the following come: a, 
foreign affairs; 6, Indian affairs? 

g. Rules of naturalization are uni- 
throughout the United States. 
How is this uniformity secured? 


form 


10. Name two town officers and state 
one duty of each. 


Composition. 

Write a composition on one of the 
following subjects: 

1. A country road. 

2. A surprise party. 

3. The force of habit. 

4. Benefits derived from reading good 
books. 


Credits will be given on the merits of 
composition with particular reference 
to three points. 

1. The matter z.¢., the thoughts ex- 


(25) 


pressed. 








2. Thecorrectness and propriety of the 
language used. (25) 
3. The orthography, punctuation, di- 
vision into paragraphs, use of capitals, 
(25) 


and general appearance. 


Physiology and Hygiene. 


1. Why has the shoulder joint more 
freedom of movement than the hip 
joint? 

2. a, Name the muscle used chiefly 
in bending the arm. 6, What bones of 
the arm are used by this muscle? 

3. What are a, the bronchial tubes; 
6, the villi? 

4. What is the drum of the ear? 

5. Why do those exercising much 
usually require more food than those 
exercising little? 

6. Upon bread, insalivation produces 
a mechanical and @ chemical effect; 
upon meat it proguces only a chemical 
effect. Explain 

7. Where isa, the chyme formed; 4, 
the chyle? 

8. What is the function of a, the pul- 
monary artery; 6, the portal vein? 

g. Why should a person abstain from 
the free use of ice water at meals? 

10. Why is the smoking of cigarettes 
more injurious than the use of tobacco 
in other forms? 


Orthography. 
I. remiitent, 26 gracious, 
2. primeval, 27. concede, 
3. environ, 28. conscious, 
4. bequeathe, 29. ambulance, 
5. tenable, 30. electrical, 
6. emphatic, 31. ambiguous, 
7. occurrence, 32. credulous, 
8. remembrance, 33. concussion, 
g. attribute, 34. appreciate, 
10. diagonal, 35. discourse, 
II. captivity, F 36. gratuity, 
12. invincible, 37. copious, 
13. docility, 35. condolence, 
14. librarian, 39. sympathize, 
15. obedience, 40. amicable, 
16. tributary, 4I. pitiable, 
17. numerical, 42. classical, 
18. consecutive, 43. maintenance, 
1g. potential, 44. emphasis, 
20. restitution, 45. committee, 
21. expulsion, 46. prolific, 
22. proximity, 47. admonition, - 
23. enormous, 48. contagious, 
24. architect, 49. triumph, 
25. Adirondack, 50. weighty. 
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ANSWERS. 


Arithmetic. 
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Geography. 


I. a, 66%° north latitude. 
south latitude. 


b, 234° 


2. a, It will be faster than the local 
time. 6, Thatthe earth rotates on its 
axis from west to east. 

3- The Amazon is near the equator 
and its climate is hot, enervating, and 
unthealthful. 

4. Floods and drouth. 

5. a, The water power of the Genesee 
river. Nearness to Lake Ontario, and 
to the rich and productive territory of 
the Genesee valley. 6, A fine harbor, 
proximity of gold fields, 
agricultural territory. 

6. a, The Danube. 
c, The Connecticut. 


and fertile 
Mild climate. 
6, The Yukon. 


7. a, In Canada, on the St. Lawrence. 
6, In Argentine Republic, on the La 
Plata. c, In New South Wales, on the 
Pacific. d, In India, near the mouth of 
the Hoogly river. ¢, In Hawaii, on the 
Pacific. 

8. a, Coal, iron, petroleum, limestone. 
6, Gold, silver and copper. 
g. Utica, Schenectady, 

bany, Kingston. 

10. a, In the Atlantic, east of the 
southern part of the United States. 4, 
Great Britain. 
flowers fruit. 


Cohoes, Al- 


c, Potatoes, onions, 


American History. 


1. a, The mariners’ compass, (also the 
astrolabe). 6, About ten weeks. c, About 
a week. 

2. 2, 
setts. 


Massachusetts. 
c, Virginia. 

3. a, France. 6, At Crown Point. At 
the head of Lake George. 

4. a, The fortification of Dorchester 
Heights and the consequent expulsion 
of the British from Boston. 6, The bat- 
tle of Long Island, Brandywine, or Ger- 
mantown. 


6, Massachu- 


5. a, Its capture by Anthony Wayne. 
6, The battles of Saratoga were fought 


there. c, Washington’s headquarters 
’ g 1 


were there for a time. 
6. a, The war of 1812. 6. The civil 
war. 


7. a, It lies between Mexico and the 


territory of the United States obtained 


from Mexico at the close of the war 


with that country. 4, It was named 


from General Gadsden, who negotiated 
the treaty of purchase. 

8. To incite the slaves to a general 
rising. 


United 
(Other correct 


6, The location of a 
States arsenal there. 
answers will be accepted). 
a, Incentral Virginia, near Rich- 
mond, 6 the 
Petersburg was an important defense 
Island No. 
the 


Mississippi river. 


, ie lower Mississippi. 


of Richmond. 10 helped 
to command navigation of the 
Steamboats, railroads, telegraph, 


telephone. 


Grammar. 


Principal. 6, Principal. c, Ad- 
verbial, d, Adjective. e, Principal. 

2. a, The adverb zow, and the adverb- 
irases on form, in front. 5b, the 
adverb habitually, 


phrase with pout. 





and the adverbial 


3. a, Verb. 6, Adverb. c, Preposi- 
tion. d, Pronoun. e, Adverb. 
4. a, More accurate, lower. 6, Most 


' ‘re 
backward, mildest. c, Three. 


5 a, Seated, requiring, compressed. 
Seeing. 
6. a, Indicative, past. 6, Potential, 


past perfect. c, Indicative, past per- 
fect. d, Indicative, past. e¢, Infinitive, 
present. 


7. a, Object of seeing, objective case. 
4, Possessive case, modifying spectacles. 
Subject of was relaxed, nominative 
case. 
8. a, A pronoun that stands in close 
relation to its antecedent and connects 
to ita subordinate clause is a personal 
pronoun. 6, A verb whose past tense 
of the indicative mode and its past par- 
ticiple are formed by adding ed to the 
present tense of the indicative mode, is 
a regular verb. 


9. Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 


Nom I, we, lady, ladies, 
Poss. my (mine) our lady’s ladies’, 
Obj. me, us lady, ladies. 


10. (a and b) £x. ‘Cassius, be content; 


Speak your griefs softly: Ido know yoy 

well.’”’ SHAKESPEARE, 

(c) “You say you are a better soldier ” 
Methods and School Economy, 


1. To ascertain what the child already 
knows concerning color. 

2. To learn the science of language 
and the art of correct expression. 

3 Answers will differ. 

4. To train the children to observe 
correctly. To teach them to appreciate 
similarities and differences in objects, 

5. Answers will differ 

6. To make pupils skillful in compu- 
tation. 

7. Answers will differ. 

8. It takes too In haste 
te accomplish the task they acquire bad 


habits of penmanship. 


much time. 
It makes them 


nervous. By a law of the mind, the 
punishment is associated not with the 
offense, but with the task thus increas- 
ing the pupil’s dislike for study. 

g. The relation, of size, form and 
space. 

10. It should be certain; It should be 
just; it should be such as would na- 


turally follow the offense. 
Current Topics. 

1. Attorney-General Olney was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State, and Judson 
Harmon, of Cincinnati, was chosen At- 
torney-General. 

2. The Cotton States and Interna- 
tional Exposition to be held at Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

3. Answers will differ. 


Thomas Henry Huxley. 


np 


Liberal Party. 


oO 


. Conservative Party. 
7. Cuba. 

8. Their independence from Spain. 
g. A collision occurred between the 
‘*Maria P.”’ 


in Gulf of Genoa, July 12. 


Italian Steamship and the 


“‘Ortigia’”’ 
The former vessal sank in three minutes 
and one hundred and forty-seven per- 
sons were drowned. 


10. The Kiel Canal. 


Civil Government. 
1. Answers will differ. 
2. a, Thetown. 6, The country. 

3. a, Asingle ballot containing the 
names of allthe parties Against the 
name of each candidate is designated 
the party to which he belongs. 6, A 
ballot mucilaged upon the back, and 


containing the names of party candi- 
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Sao 
dates and the office for which each is a 
candidate. 

4. That there might be no question of 
authority in times of necessity for an 
army. 

5. a, Money raised by levy upon the 
person or property of an individual for 
public purposes. 6, Ea. Keeping roads 
jn repair, support of schools. 

6. Ex. 
grant letters testimentary or adminstra- 


to take proof of wills. To 
tive. To attend to the settlement of 
the estates of the deceased persons. 


7. Thatthey may be matters of pub- 


licity, and to prevent fraud. 6, In the 
office of the county clerk. 
8. a, Secretary of State. 6, Secre- 


tary of the Interior. 

g. Congress makes the rules for the 
whole country. 

10. Answers will differ. 


Physiology and Hygiene. 


1. Because the socket of the shoulder 
joint is not so deep as that of the hip 
joint. 

2. a, The biceps muscle. 6, The ulna 
and the radius. 

3. a, They are air passages branching 
from the bronchi and ramifying through 
the lungs. 6, They are hair-like pro- 
jections upon the mucous membrane of 
the intestines. 

4. It is the 
with the tympanum and extending to 


middle ear, beginning 


the inner ear. 

5. Much exercise causes a great waste 
of tissue, and the need of corresponding 
repair. Hence the necessity of more 
food to a person taking much exercise. 

6. Bread contains much starch, meat 
contains none. Insalivation dissolves 


the bread and changes starch into 
sugar; but it simply aids in dissolving 
the meat. 


7. @, In the stomach. 4, In the in- 


testines. 

8. a, To carry the blood from the heart 
tothe lungs. 6, To carry nourishment 
absorbed from the stomach and _ intes- 
tines, to the liver. 

9. Ice water chills the stomach, re- 
ducing the temperature below that 
which is required for the digestion of 
food. 

Io, Because the smoke of the paper 
isitself harmful, and in the manufac- 
ture of cigarettes both paper and to- 
bacco are often treated with noxious 
drugs, 


A DOG THAT COMPELLED OBEDI- 


ENCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PRESTON PAPERS.’’ 





66 OME, Chris, geton your hat and 
go tothe store forme. I want 
to do some baking and the soda and 
sugar are almost gone,’’ and Mrs, Weiss 
went into the kitchen to finish washing 
the big pile of shining milk pans. 
“O pshaw! It’s too hot,’’ 
Chris. 
“Ts it too hot 


inquired Mrs. Weiss, pleasantly. 


whined 
to go swimming?’”’ 


“There ain’t no boys togo swimming,”’ 
snarled Chris, alike regardless of gram- 
mar and of his mother’s request as he 
darted out of the door and down through 
the orchard in the direction of the river, 
which offered unlimited opportunities 
for ‘‘the boys,’’ acting sometimes as 
swimming-hole, sometimes as a ferry 
leading to the village on the other side, 
and at other times as fishing ground, 
boating or skating, according to time of 
year. 

Mrs. Weiss looked after his retreating 
form with a sigh. She knew it was 
at least partly her fault that Chris was 
willful and even disobedient, for al- 
though she was one of the very kindest 
mothers she realized that she lacked the 
firmness of character and decision of 
manner that is needed in those who 
train children during the character- 
building period. She sighed, but after 
one feeble ‘‘Chris, come back!’’ she 
made no further effort to get him back. 

Not so with Bluff,the dog, who was tied 
in the woodshed. The door stood open 
and Bluff had heard every word of the 
conversation, from Mrs. Weiss’s request 
so promptly refused, to her feeble en- 
treaty as Chris disappeared; and Bluff 
had barked a short accompaniment in 
sharp, quick dog tones, all through the 
talk; but nobody paid any attention to 
him, and when Chris did not come back 
Bluff began tearing at his rope, biting 
and pulling to get loose. This was soon 
accomplished and Bluff started off after 
his young master, with an evident 
intent to compel him to obey the precept 
of the Fifth Commandment. He caught 
Chris just as he was going down the 
steep path that led to the boat house, 
and had made his way so softly that Chris 
did not hear his approach. Bluff caught 
him by the seat of his trousers and in 





an instant had turned him back toward 
home, nor did he let the boy go until 
brought into his mother’s presence; 
and by this time Chris was sufficiently 
ashamed, to do as his mother had re- 
quested, without further parley or objec- 
tion. 

Was Bluff conscious of the nature of 
the dialogue? Do dogs reason? Are 
they better logicians than some boys? 

NOTE.—Use the above story: 1, to 
teach (a) obedience; (6) helpfulness; (c) 
faithfulness to duty and friendship. 

2. Make it the foundation of a lesson 
in paraphrasing. 

3. Have the pupils select the mame 
words, action words, quality words. 

4. Let them spell: 


your swimming orchard 
baking inquired offered 
almost snarled sometimes 
kitchen grammar opportunities 
pshaw through village 

fault sigh which 
character tied entreaty. 


5, Ask them: Why should Chris be 
commenced with a capital letter? Mrs? 
Bluff? The first word of the story? Of 
what is Mrs. the abbreviation? What is 
the meaning of abbreviation ? 


THE GOLDEN CORN. 


BY EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 








“The rose may bloom for England, 
The lily for France unfold; 

Ireland may honor the shamrock, 
Scotland her thistle bold; 


But the shield of the great republic, 
The glory of the West, 

Shall bear a stalk of the tasseled corn, 
Of all our wealth the best. 

The arbutus and the golden rod 
The heart of the North may cheer, 

And the Mountain laurel for Maryland 
Its royal clusters rear; 


And Jasmine and magnolia 
The crest of the Southn adorn, 
But the wide republic’s emblem 
Is the bounteous, golden corn!”’ 


x 
Yellowstone National Park, 
THE WONDERLAND OF AMERICA. 

Reached by the “Burlington Route.”’ 
By application to the undersigned a 
beautifully illustrated pamphlet des- 
criptive of the Park, will be sent free to 
any address. Also send for descriptive 
pamphlets of our Personally Conducted 
Summer Tours to Colorado and Yellow- 
stone Park. D.O.Ivzs, Gen. Pass. Agt. 


“Burlington Route,’’ St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE BOYS OF ’NINETY-FIVE. 


Was there ever a boy in the country 
wide, 

Whose heart has not glowed with an 
honest pride, 

As the Stars and Stripes in the breeze 
he spied? 


Is there one in all our fair land to- 
day 

But is glad that he lives neath Free- 
dom’s sway, 

And who loves our land, and his life 
would pay 


If the word should come, as we're sit- 
ting here, 

That the land we love had cause to 
fear 

Lest her pride, and the Stars and 
Stripes, so dear, 


Should be dragged in the dust by a rebel 
band? 


‘Who would not be first to lend a hand, 


To preserve the name of our loved free 
land ? 


The boys of ’Seventy-six we praise, 

Who gave their lives our flag to raise. 

Wherever we’re known in the coming 
days 


The fame of the boys of} ’Sixty-five 

Who so gallantly shattered the rebel 
hive, 

By tongue and pen shall be kept alive 


Is there nothing for ws to do or to dare, 
That our land may be ever as free and 
fair? 


Can we never a badge of glory wear? 


Boys, our land is in greater danger to- 
day 

Than it could be under the rebel’s 
sway. 

Many foes are bearing the laurels away 

That our fathers so bravely strove to 


win. 

Now is the time to prove that we are 
akin 

To the brave and true! From the stain 
of sin 
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From *“‘Morning Bells,”’ 
Toledo, Vhio. 


the day singing book, by permission of the publisher, W. W Whi 


We must ‘heey us : fieee. We must be THE END OF SUMTIIER. 
ehtirg The birds laughed long and loud to- 
gether 


When fashion’s followers sped away. 


If we’d free our land from the chains of 
wrong. 


Our land needs MEN! Must she wait for 


At the first cool breath of autumn 
long? weather, 
—Evelyn E. Parks, in Educational Ga- Why, this is the time, cry the birds 
zelte. 


to stay; 
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MY NATIVE LAND. 


FOLKS SONG. 
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In all the blossoms that decked her 
sod, 
So royal-hued as her latest comer, 
The purple chum of the golden rod. 


Some chill gray dawn you note with 
grieving. 
That the being of autumn is on his 
way, 
You see with a sorrowful, slow believ- 
ing 
How the wanton woods have gone 
astray; 
They wear the stain of bold caresses, 
Of: riotous reveles with old King 


Frost; 
They dazzle all eyes with their gorgeous 
dresses. Me™" [EKG Re 


Nor care that their young green leaves. 
are lost. 


A wet wind blows{from the east one 
RE= morning, 
The wood’s gay garments look drag- 
gled out, 
You hear a sound and your heart takes 
warning— 
The birds are planning their winter 
route; 
They wheel and settle, and scold and 
wrangle, 
Their tempers are ruffled, their voices 
loud; 
Then whir—and away in a feathered 
tangle 
To fade in the south like a passing 
cloud. 
—Selected. 





Pror. G. D. Free, A. M., of 
Clarksville, Tenn., must be a very 
busy man. Besides being dealer 
in all kinds of school supplies. 
manager of ‘‘The Teachers’ Bu- 
reau,’’ author of ‘‘History of 
Tennessee,’’ ‘‘A Popuiar Geogra- 
phy,’’ ‘‘The Principles of Civil 
Government in the United States 
and State of Tennessee,’’ ‘‘Map of 


- Kentucky and Tennessee,’’ etc., he 


_ is now editor and proprietor of 


The Public Schools, the leading 
educational monthly of Tennessee. 
It is 36 pages each month and only 
50 cents per year. You may have 
it and the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EpvucATION both one year for one 
dollar. 
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The trees need water. 

The trees need soil. 

The trees need heat. 

The trees need light. 

The sun gives heat and light. 


II. 


The trees are pretty. 
They give shade. 
They give fruit. 
They give wood. 


ITI. 


We use the wood for fuel. 

We use the wood for furniture. 
We use the wood for houses. 
We use the wood for cars. 

We use the wood for ships. 


ey. 


We find coons on the trees. 

We find ants on the trees. 

We find beetles on the trees. 

We find spiders on the trees. 

We find lady-bugs on the trees. 

We find birds’ nests on the trees. 

We find worms’ the 
trees. 

We find earthworms under the 
trees. 


nests on 


—C. C. N. S. Envelope. 
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SPELLING—SECOND MONTH. 

1. Sounds represented by e, with dia- 
critical marks, 

2. List of names of birds of this local- 
ity. Noted birds of other localities. 

3. Study hall, haul; jam, jamb; need, 
knead; night, knight, etc. 

5. Study words containing the prefix 
in. : 
The following list cf birds was pre- 
ared by a pupil: 


calipe daw 

caracaro dove 
bee-eater catbird fishhawk 
blackbird crow guinea 
blue jay chaffinch hawk 
bobolink chickadee hummi’g bird 
brownthrush  chippy jacksnipe 
bobwhite cedar bird killdeer 
bullfinch cow bird kite 
butcherbird curlew kingfish 
blue bird crane quail 
lark oriole raven 
lapwing owl redwing 
linnett ostrich robin 
meadow lark pigeon rook 


martin peacock = ruby throat 


ocking bird pheasant sap-sucker 
ightingale plover sand-piper 
prairie chicken pewee screech owl 


snipe snakebird snowbird 
song sparrow sparrow’ swallow 
sparrow-hawk starling stork 
swan : swordbill thrush 
teal tailor bird turkey 


turtle dove whippoorwill 


wild goose woodcock 


wood duck wren yellow hammer. 


In connection with the study of birds, 
everything possible to get the boys 
interested in the song birds. The deadly 
air gun and the almost as destructive 
‘flip’? are fast driving them from us. 
Read the following from the statutes of 
Illinois: ‘‘Notice is hereby given that it 
is unlawful, according to the statutes of 
the state of Illinois, to kill or attempt to 
kiil, at any time, in this state, the follow- 
Robin, blue 


martin, mosquito hawk, whippovrwill, 


ing birds: bird, swallow, 


cuckoo, woodpecker, catbird, brown 
thrush, red bird, hanging bird, buzzard, 
wren, hummingbird, dove, goldfinch, 
bird, blue jay, yellow bird, 
oriole, or bobolink, or to rob or destroy 


the nestsof the same, 


mocking 


and shall upon 
conviction be fined $5 for each and every 


yird,”’ 





NUMBER WORK IN GEOGRAPHY 
FOR THE SIXTH GRADE. 








EUROPE. 
eubane Initee. POPULATION, 
GSETFMANY..ccccsnzoese 211,000 49,400,000 
ae 2,115,000 96.000,000 
2S 205,900 38,000,000 
British Isles....... 121,400 388,100,000 
Denmark........... 15,400 2,185,000 
Scandinavia...... 300,000 6,700,000 
SelZium.....cececeee 11,370 6,100,000 
Holland 12,740 4,550,000 
Switzerland....... 15,960 2,918,000 
Austria-Hungary 241,000 41,170,000 
eR iccssraseessaaese 196,000 = 17,260,000 
Portugal... 34,500 5,000,000 
LS \ eae aeeeesene 110,620 30,947,000 


Balkan Peninsula 226,400 19,000,000 





—— 


— 





Find the area and population of Ry, 
rope. 

Find the average density of populy 
tion in 


Europe; in each 


European 
country, 

Find the difference between the ayer. 
age density of population in Europe ang 
the average density of population in the 
different countries of Europe. 

Arrange the countries of Europe jp 
order of—area; population; average 
density of population, 

Questions like the tollowing may be 
asked (answer in decimals): 

The area of Russia equals what pat 
of the area of Europe? 

The area ot Belgium equals what part 
of the area of Russia? of Europe? 

The population of Russia equals what 
part of the population of Europe? 

The equals 
what part of the population of Russia, 
etc. 


population of Belgium 


What conditions determine the density 
of population in a country? (Structure, 
climate, position, social conditions, ete.) 

Let the children account for the differ. 
ences in average density of population 
among the different 
Why has 
density of population? 
able to support a comparatively 
large population? etc. 

These questions will lead the child to 
a close study of the geography and his 
tory of Europe. 


countries of Eu 


rope. Belgium the greatest 
Why is Switzer 


land 


The position of the British Isles, the 
severe climate and the social conditions 
of Russia, the waste of Spain and Scan- 
dinavia, etc., will by these questions get 
a definite meaning to the child. 
These questions should be given after 
a careful study of the physical geogra- 
phy of Europe and will serve as an in- 
troduction to its political geography. 
The area of all the land is 52,315,800 
square miles. 
The area of the United States is 3, 
605,000. 
The area of Illinois is 56,650. 
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The population of allthe land is 1,479, 
729,000. 

The population of the United States 
is 64,000,000. 

The population of Illinois is 3,826,- 
000. 

Find the average density of popula- 
tion for all the land; for the United 
States; for Illinois. 

The population of Europe equals what 
part of the population of all the land? 
* The aréa of Europe equals what part 
of the area of all the land? 


Find the difference in average density 
of population between Europe and all 
other lard. 


a ae 2.  & 
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Europe and the United States. 

Europe and Illinois, 

Let the children account for the great 
density of population of Europe, as com- 
pared with that of the entire land, stat- 
ing all the favorable conditions of Eu- 
rope, as to structure, climate, position, 
social conditions, etc. 

In comparing the density of popula- 
tion of Europe with that of the United 
States and Illinois, the history of the re- 
cent settlement of America has to be 
considered. 

Discuss with the children the probable 
increase or decrease of population in 
Europe and the United States.—Geoerge 
Thorne-Thomsen.—C, C. N, S. Envelope. 





PHYSIOLOGY—FIFTH YEAR. 
THE BONES. 

. Composition and structure. 

. Number, purpose. 

. Bones of skull, trunk and limbs. 

. Injury to bones. 

1. By sitting or standlng in wrong 


mm & ap 


positions. 
2. By bad air, poor or insufficient food 
and lack of sunlight. 
8. By alcohol and tobacco. 
After a brisk report of the observa- 
tions of the children concerning objects 
which have a framework, and a little 
review of the uses of bones, proceed 
with the advanced lesson, 

COMPOSITION OF BONES. 
Let one boy and one girl go to the 
board, one to record the observations of 
the boys, the other those of the girls. 
Any little device of this kind adds zest 
to the recitation. Then ask the children 
who have performed experiments upon 
bones to state what they did and its 
effect—the boy and girl writing upon the 
board the statements made, thus: 
“Fred burned a bone. It turned white 
and was easily crumbled in the fingers. 
It was all lime.”’ 
“Flora boiled a bone. The juices and 
marrow were gone from it, but it would 
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neither bend nor crumble. There were 
very tiny little holes in the outside of 
the bone for the blood vessels to go 
through, which she points out with a 
needle.’’ 

“Jack found an old bone on the 
ground. It was very white, but he put 
it in acid, and proved that the gristle 
stays in bones for years.’’ 

“The teacher soaked a fresh bone in 
weak acid, which dissolved all the lime 
and left the bone so limber that she 
could tie it in a knot.”’ 

The teacher then calls upon some 
member of_the class to write upon the 


board the review statements brought 
freshly to mind by this lesson. 
BONES ARE MADE OF LIME AND GRISTLE. 

“Children’s bones bend easily because 
they have not so much lime in them to 
make them hard, as the bones of older 
people have.” 

‘We must sit erect and stand straight, 
or our bones will harden in a crooked 
shape and we shall not be straight.” 

A good method of straightening up 
the backs of pupils, without the con- 
tinual harping which always fails of its 
purpose, is for.the teacher to stand be- 
fore her pupils until there is an expect- 
ant pause; then, without a word, let her 
visibly straighten her own back and 
shoulders, and the effect upon the room 
will be magical. 

The children will be led to see, by 
examining the burned bones, that those 
which contain the most lime are very 
brittle. Then they may write: 

‘‘We must not be careless in letting 
old people slip and fall, for their bones 
are brittle and do not knit easily when 
broken.”’ 

Then produce the section of bone 
which has sawed, showing the 
structure of ends and shaft. Having 
studied in review how food becomes 
blood and is carried to every part, the 
class will now be able to get some idea 
of how the blood in the blood-vessels 

penetrates and feeds the bones. 


been 


NUMBER AND PURPOSE. 

In studying the number of the bones, 
from the text-book and otherwise, let 
the children count as many as possible, 
—the bones in the fingers and hand, 
arm, forearm, ribs, jaw-bones, thigh- 
bones, etc. It would also be well to have 
each child give his own reason why 
there should be so many. 

They are now able to state more de- 
finitely and to observe more closely the 
purposes of the bones. Put the question 
on the board: 

WHY DO WE NEED BONES? 

Then let the children write the an- 
swers on slips of paper, asking each 
child to write something which he thinks 
no one else will write. Selecta variety of 
the answers to be read before the class. 

Bring out especially the uses of the 
bones of the skull, trunk and limbs, 
showing such bones from a sketch put 
on the board, or from a picture, if 
nothing better is available. 

If possible, illustrate with the breast- 
bone of a spring chicken, compared with 
that of a fowl, how bone is shaped in 
gristle and then gradually hardens to 
become bone. 


The back-bone of a fish strung ona 
cord, to represent the spinal cord, will 
give them a fairly good idea of the verte- 
bre, showing the protection which it 
gives to the spinal cord. 

Compare the size of the bones of the 
lower limbs with the other bones, and 
lead the class to tell why they need to 
be larger and stronger than the rest. 

Send all the class to the board, asking 
them to begin with the head and write 
the common names of as many bones as 
they can. 


HYGIENE OF THE BONES. 


This part of the subject can well be 
introduced by the teacher’s writing on 
the board the following questions: 

Why are children who live in impure 
air and dark rooms apt to be pale and 
stunted in growth? 

How does poor or insufficient food af- 
fect the bones? 

From the various answers given by the 
class the pupils should be able, with 
suggestions from the teacher, to formu- 
late the following memory points, each 
of which should be put upon the board 
by the pupil last able to express it: 

Bad air and lack of sunlight make 
bad blood, and that hurts the growth of 
bones. 

Poor or insufficient food make poor 
blood, and poor blood will not make 
good bones. 

The pupils having now come to under- 
stand that anything which injures the 
quality of the blood may prevent the 
best growth of the bones, they should be 
ready for the last points of the lesson, 
viz.: 

THE EFFECT OF ALCOHOL, AND TOBACCO 
ON THE BONES, 

This topic might be taken up by the 
teacher asking the class what kind of a 
framework they would need if they 
wanted to build a large, strong house 
that might stand for years, and what 
kind of material they would want put 
into the framework, and what would 
happen if the material of that frame- 
work were too small or too weak to hold 
the weight of the building. 

Then draw from them the statement 
that 


EVERY FIRM STRUCTURE MUST HAVE A 
STRONG FRAMEWORK, 

The class will readily grasp the appli- 
cation of this truth, and will be easily 
led to see that without strong, healthy 
bones no boy can become a tall, straight, 
strong man, 

At this stage of the lesson it will be 
well to introduce a review of what 
pupils have learned in lower grades 
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about the presence of nicotine in all 
forms of tobacco and the poisonous 
character of nicotine. 

The following review might be put 
upon the board as memory points, to be 
copied in pupil’s note books or on their 
tablets: 


There is nicotine in all forms of to- 
bacco. 


Clear nicotine is a powerful poison. 

When tobacco is burned ina pipe, 
cigar, or cigarette, the nicotine evapor- 
ated by the heat becomes part of the 
smoke, making the smoke poisonous. 

To prepare the class for the next ques- 
tion, the teacher might call upon differ- 
ent members to tell, each in his own 
way, how the air we breathe gets to the 
bones. 

Then the teacher might write upon the 
board the following question : 

If a boy smokes cigarettes, how does 
the poison nicotine get into his bones? 

Let the class freely discuss the ques- 
tion, guiding their thoughts until they 
can state and put upon the board as 
memory points the following: 

When tobacco is smoked, the poison 
nicotine is drawn with the smoke into 
the little air sacs in the smoker’s lungs. 

There are very many small blood ves- 
sels in the walls of the air sacs. 

The nicotine passes through the walls 
of these blood-vessels into the blood. 

Then the blood will carry this nico- 
tine to every part of the body, even to 
the bones, stunting and hindering their 
growth. 

When the teacher is convinced that 
the class clearly understand these 
points, the following question might be 
put on the board by the teacher, to be 
left until the next day, and each member 
of the class be asked to write upon paper 
the answer to be read and discussed ‘the 
next day: 

What may cigarette smoking do for a 
boy who wants to be a tall, strong man? 

From the various answers brought in, 
the following condensed reply should be 
drawn out from the class and put upon 
the board directly under the question as 
a memory point, and impressed as the 
climax of the whole lesson: 

The poison nicotine from the cigar- 
ette, carried by his blood té the boy’s 
bones, may prevent their growth, so that 
he may not be tall and strong. 

The teacher who realizes that cigar- 
ette smoking not only stunts the growth 
of bones but endangers all that is best 
in the child, will not failto put forth the 
heart-felt effort in teaching this lesson 


that is born of the true teaching instinct 
that is ever ‘‘seeking to save.”’ 


ALCOHOL AND BONES. 


For lack of space, we only touch upon 
the effect of alcohol upon the growth of 
the bones, leaving it to the ingenuity 
of the teacher to develop the subject, 
perhaps in a way similar to the above 
treatment of tobacco, leading to a con- 
cise statement of the fact: 

Alcoholic drinks injure the bones and 
may hinder their proper growth. 

With this grade it would be well to 
select one or more of the statements 
quoted from great authorities on each 
point, copy them upon the board ina 
conspicuous place, to remain until the 
next day. These should be copied in 
the pupils’ note books. 

‘Never leave any truth on the board 
until its force has been lost,’ says a 
wise teacher. 


EFFECTS OF TOBACCO ON GROWTH. 

‘‘Smoking prevents the healthy nutri- 
tion of the several structures of the 
body. Hence comes, especially in young 
persons, an arrest of the growth of the 
body, low stature, a pallid and sallow 
hue of the surface, and unhealthy sup- 
ply of the blood and weak bodily 
powers.’’—Dr. COPLAND, F. R. S., of 
England. 

“Tt is painful to contemplate how 
many promising youths must be stunted 
in their growth and enfeebled in their 
minds from the use of tobacco before 
they arrive at manhood.’’—PRoF. LIGARS 
of Edinburgh. 

“T believe that no one who smokes 
tobacco before the bodily powers are 
developed ever makes a strong, vigorous 
man.’’—FERGUS FERGUSON, M. D. 

‘Few things could be more pernicious 
for boys, growing youths, and persons 
of unformed constitution than the use 
of tobacco in any of its forms.’’—7he 
Organ of the Tobacco Trade. 

“*The effects of tobacco, often severe 
even upon those who have attained to 
manhood, are especially severe upon the 
young who are still in the stage of ado- 
lescency. In them it causes impairment 
of growth, premature manhood, and 
physcial prostration.’’—B. W. RICHARD- 
SON, M. D., F. R.S. 

“In Germany if a boy is caught smok- 
ing he is locked up. The government 
has become anxious about the effect of 
tobacco on the physique of the soldiers 
of the future, and in order to rectify in 
some measure the evil, ordered the 
police to arrest all boys found smoking 
in the streets if they are under sixteen 
years old, and to have them punished 
by fine and imprisonment.’’—M. L. Hot- 


BROOK, M. D.— School Physiology Jour- 
nal, 


OUTLINE OF NATURE STUDY Fo 


OCTOBER. 


BY WILBUR S, JACKMAN, 


ANIMAL LIFE. 
Adaptations of life. 

General observations on migration of 
birds. Spinning of cocoons. Prepar 
tion of ants’ nests for winter obseryg. 
tion. Field work for collections, 

Study of the tissues directly in cop, 
nection with the work in gymnastics, 
Structure and arrangement of muscles, 
In the upper grades, constituents of 
muscle and bone. (See Number Work 
in Nature Study). The mechanism of 
joint. Functions of various joints, 

PLANT LIFE. 
Growth and adaptations of plants. 

Field work for purpose of measuring 
growth of twigs during the past season, 
Comparison of twigs on same tree— 
terminal, lateral, and on different sides 
—and on different trees. (See Number 
Work in Nature Study). Field work 
for collection of fruits and seeds in the 
study of distribution. Modes of dis 
tribution seeds—wind, animals, 
Significance of structure in 
distribution of seeds. 

GEOGRAPHY. 


of 
water, etc. 


Crop areas. 
Location of regions which birds seek 
in migration. 
Location and areas that are being 
sown or planted with seeds in autumn, 
Location of the chief rain areas during 
the month. 
PHYSICS. 
Relation of water to soils. Rainfall, 
Evaporation and condensation. 
Evaporation from soils. Set a tin or 
iron box full of soil (the weight being 
known) in the earth, the top being level 
with the surface. Weigh from time to 
time and note loss by evaporation. 
Compute loss per acre; the amount of 
water evaporated at the same rate from 
a square mile, 
of evaporation. 
83-85). 


Study indoors condition 
(See Nature Study, pp. 


CHEMISTRY. 
Relative amount of different substances 
in fruits. 
Study of the constituents of fruits, 
Find the amount of water, dry solid 
matter, organic matter and ash in the 
common fruits. This will be done by 
heating small quantities of each over 
the Bunsen burner in porcelain cruci- 
bles. Specific directions will be given. 
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a - a 
a METEOROLOGY. Sateiadinny for September.—Number 


Y FOR Influences of the weather estimated in Work, pp. 34-42. Comparison of day’s 8 
the appearance of the landscape and length. Number Work, pp. 116-124: 
the condition of living things. Comparsion of the various areas sown 


Daily record of conditions, tempera- in grain in the autumn. Classification 
ue, rainfall, air-pressure, cloudiness. of minerals. Number Work, pp. 136- For Brain-Workers the Weak 


S . 43, 

tones (See Nature Study Record). A study of 143 Ry eR, and Debilitated. 
the complete summary of September Pre fi ditions for stud ‘ 
e para. : : ‘ : -paration of conditions fo ly. ’ 
eel record. Relation of rainfall to cloudi- 1. Boxes for preservation of insects. Horsford’s AcidPhcsphate 

sess, Amount of water received by the 2 Apparatus showing expansion of is without exception, the Best 
F tree selected for study during Septem- hat in metallic rods. R ore 
R a ber. Amount of water received by an To be used in November. emedy for relieving Mental 
wf acre of ground. What regions on the DRAWING. and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
iscles, Outline and proportion. 


globe have a monthly average rainfall where the system has become 





its of sg . ee Working plans of apparatus. (First 
than thatin September? Greater? ea ° _ 
Work § '** week). debilitated by disease, it acts 
ASTRONOMY. ; 
m of a ‘ 2. Structure of seeds. (Second week). : —- 
, Mutual relations of the earth and sun. 3. Insects studied. (Second week). asa general tonic and vitalizer, 
Use of skiameter. (See Nature Study isnaininiale affording sustenance to both 
Record). Color relations, brain and body. 

uring Compare the areas covered by a given 1. October landscape showing October ‘ 
ason, § quautity of sunshine in September and coloring. (Third week). Dr. E. Coomts Esten, Philadelphia, 
een. Mf October. 2. Tree selected for study. (Fourth Pa., says: “I have met with the great- 
Tee— E e week) est and most satisfactory results in 
sid Constellations (7 Pp. M.): North, above . ‘ 

es Littl MODELING. dyspepsia and general derangement of 
mber J Pole-star, Cepheus and Draco, Little of) 4) yelations. the cerebral and nervous systems, 
work | Bear west, Great Bear below. NE. Forms of seeds. causing debility and exhaustion.”’ 
1 the @ Perseus, East midway to zenith And- WRITTEN WORK. 
“dis: J tomeda, S.-E. Aries, Pisces, Aquarius, 1», ayy of month’s work. Descriptive pamphlet free. 

P " : Re ~ y = . 

nals, J Capricornus. South Sagittarius. S-W. = Topics suggested: Devices for seed Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





rein | Scorpio. On the meridian, well up, distribution. Preparation of insects for 


Cygnus, Aquila. Dolphin eastand Lyra winter. Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


er ane 7 
west of meridian. Corona and Bootes Cc. C. N. S. ENVELOPE 


N.-W. Between Scorpio and Pole-star 

















t , USE YOUR DICTIONARIES. ‘“‘A sound mind in a sound body.” 
see are Serpentarius and Hercules. a Of course you are training the minds of 
4 = Ae your pupils, but how about their bodies ? 
elit sss euahasatatheh What is: A. Flanagan, of Chicago, is advertising 
be ® § Erosion and sedimentation. 1. The /ily of a compass? something in this number which will 
n, . sey sala ye ae wes help you to train them aright. See th 
k. W g and building on ; elp you g ee the 
ring peel wor ee ef 2. The origin of the word day cott? ad.of Carl Betz Course in Physical Train- 
the lake shore and along streams. e- 3. The shoe of an anchor? ing, and write to Mr, Flanagan for 
position of material in marshes and 4. The reason we speak of food particulars, 
fall, sand bars. Compare with sand dunes. ms ene 9 
Sane 5. Used in England. instead of 17 isa good thing, pass it along; 
nor § The relation of the different varieties of the phrase ‘He has the floor ?”” see page 31. 
sing soils to each other and to the rocks. ie: ili oadnsialetalh onal lites oe 
vel Examination of sand with naked eye 7  dicnietinah : Teachers can make their own 
eto § and withaglass. Study of granite. 8. Th ¥ “4 f oer Charts, Mottoes, Maps, etc., with 
on. STUDY OF FORM. , rt ee a —_— a Bonanza Signwriter. Also 140 
ves ey ; . railroad frog : ; : 
of Significance of form in living things. 9 frog ‘ per cent. profit selling to business 
om Rin nf eemecion Boman of tralte. 10. The Portland vase: men. Complete Machine, by mail, 
ion Significance of form in distribution of Nhe The ia of the word $1.00. FISHBACK crtage 
PP. seeds. Significance in the form of a schooner! arthage, Mo. 
bird. 12. A ‘‘magazine dress?’’ = —— 
| NUMBER. 13. The hee/ of a rafter? 
“ Definite numerical relations. BA as 14. The sfile of a door? NK. £358 
. Relative weight of various bodily tis- 15. The alas of your neck? TABLET FORM 
its, . 72.7 
lid yee Member Work, 79. 79 tee 16. The ¢histle crown of England? Barbour’s Tablet Ink is the Best, 
. Growth of branches of trees during past 2 Seite up horcott shinee Cheapest and Most Convenient 
he i a ta 2. te j , Ink for Schools. Does not gum 
I ber Work . 92-99). 0 es not gu 
by peer. (ee Num er ” ’ PP quinine gerrymander, and the or corode pen; stands freezing. 
Ebullition—boiling points in different ’ 7; , New Ed Write for Free Sample and prices. 
. liquids. (See Number Work, pp. 100- note under roses.— The Neu u- BABOUR TABLET INK CO., 


103). cation. EVANSVILLE, IND. 
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MISSOURI—IMPORTANT HISTORI- 
CAL EVENTS. 





1541—DeSoto landedon Missouri 
soil near New Madrid. 


1735—Missouri settled by the 
French at St. Genevieve. 
1764—St. Louis founded by La- 
clede. © 
1780—St. Louis attacked by the 
Indians, May 26th. 
1799—Population, by Provincial 
Census (white and colored), 6064 
1803—-Missouri acquired by the 
United States in 
purchase. 
1804—Missouri placed under the 
United States authority as a district. 
1808— First Newspaper -estab- 
lished: ‘“The Missouri Gazette,’’ 
at St Louis. 
1809—St. 
rated 
1810—Howard County settled by 
150 families from Kentucky. 
1812—Missouri organized by 
Congress as a Territory, June 4th. 
1813—William Clark appointed 
first Governor, by the President 
1817—First chartered school es- 
tablished: The Academy, at Potosi, 
February Ist. 
1817—First Steamboat reached 
St. Louis, August 2nd. 
1818—First United States Land 
Office opened at (old) Franklin. 
1821—Missouri admitted to the 
Union, August 16th. 
1821—Population, by State Cen- 
sus, 70,647. 
1822 —St. Louis incorporated as a 
city, December 9th. 
1825—Gen. La Fayette visited 
St. Louis. 
1826—First Legislature met at 
Jefferson City, November 20th. 
1830-— Population by United 
States Census, 140,304. 
1831—Mormons located at Inde- 
pendence. 
1838—First battle fought between 
Mormons and Gentiles. 
1839—State University located at 
Columbia June 24th. 





the Louisiana 


Louis first incorpo- 





1840—Population by United 
States Census, 383,702. 
1844—Great Flood 


souri River. 


in the Mis- 


1849—-Great fire in St. Louis, 
May 19th. 
1850—Population by United 


States Census, 682,043. 
1851—First railroad built, now 
the Missouri Pacific. 
1854—Territories of Kansas and 
Nebraska formed. 
1856—Great pre- 
vailed over the slavery question. 
1860—Population: by United 
States Census, 1,182,012. 
1861—Convention called to con- 
sider Federal relations, February 
28th. 
1861—Surrender of Camp Jack- 
son to Federal authority, May 10th. 
1861—Provisional 


excitement 


Government 


formed with H S. Gamble, Gover- 
nor, July 31st. 
1861—Battle of Wilson Creek, 


death of Gen. Lyon. Aug. 10th. 
1861—Surrender of Lexington to 
Gen. Price, September 20th. 
1861—Act of Secession passed by 
Legislature at Neosho, November 
2nd. 
1862—Gen. Price retreats from 
the State, February 12th 
1862—United States authority re- 
stored in Missouri, February 12th. 
1869—Foundation of the great St. 
Louis bridge laid, October 27th. 


1870—Population by United 
States Census, 1,721,295. 

1875—Present State Constitu- 
tion adopted. 

1880—Population by United 
States Census, 2,168,380. 

1890—Population by United 


States Census, 2,677,080. 





RELIGION, morality, and knowl- 
edge, being necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of ed- 
ucation shall forever be encour- 
aged.—Ordinance of Northwest Ter- 
ritory, 1787. 


———. 

Mr. GeorGe W. Rowe, who has been 
in the school supply business for More 
than ten years, and until two years Since 
had charge of the General Supply Dg. 
partment for W. A. Olmsted, has made 
arrangements with the Central Schoo 
Supply House of Chicago to take char e 
of their General Supply and Schoo 
Furniture Departments for a term of 
years. This enterprising firm has pur. 
chased Mr, Rowe’s stock of school Sup 
plies, including chemical and physical 
apparatus, 

Mr. Rowe thinks that, with the com. 
plete stock of goods, and the excellent 
system employed by this firm, he feels 
that he is in a position to give the wants 
of his customers and old friends better 
attention than ever before. Everything 
connected with the Central School Sup. 
ply House is run with a vim and push 
that always brings success, and we feel 
sure Mr. Rowe will keep his department 
well to the front. 











They Want Good Men. 


THE Riverside Publishing Co., 
of 1404 Lucas Place, this city, is 
one of the reliable publishing 
houses which handle only first- 
class works of reference. Their 
leaders are the Peoples’ Cyclope- 
dia, the Century Dictionary, and 
Cyclopedia of Names, and] Rid- 
path’s Histories. They need a few 
more good men. Write them for 
terms, &c. 





THe C. M. Barnes Co., of Chicago, 
have been buying, selling and exchang- 
ing school books for more than 20 years, 
They are perfectly reliable and will treat 
you fairly. See their adv. entitled Alad- 
din’s wife. 





WE have received many compliments 
on our picture, “In a Brown Study,”’ in 
the last JoURNAL. How did you use it? 
Did you show it to the children and use 
it for alanguage lesson? It would make 
one. 

The picture this month will delight the 
children. Let them write about it, name 
the boy, the girl and the dog. Where 
are they going, &c., &c. ? Send us one or 
two of the best language lessons you 
obtain in this way for publication. 


$100 REwarp, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able tocurein allits stages 
and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure now known to the medical 
fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional dis- 
ease, requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the 
disease, and giving the patient strength by 
building up the constitution and_ assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative wers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails tocure. Send for list of 'estimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 
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as bee . IA Where did you first Jearn about that FRELIGH’s Tonic, advertised on an- 
r ane book on Psychology which you enjoyed other page, is not a patent medicine, as it 
rs sleds so much the past two weeks? What has the formula printed on every bottle. 
ly De brand of lead pencil do you use? Why For the nervous, over worked teacher it 
s made did you happen to get just that particular is just the remedy. See the adv’t. and 
Schoo) brand, and how about your pen? And _ send for sample. 
charge ida even the soap which you used this morn- ae 
Schon Mr. W. E. Scott, who has had many ing! Did )ou notice the kind it was, and j 
arm of § years experience as an advertising how much the name sounded like that Tue American Book Co. report that 
as pur ent, has entire charge of our Eastern one you saw in the paper the other day? the natural course in music for public 
ol sy Srestising department, 114 Nassau St., If you ride a wheel, what made you buy schools is being rapidly adopted all over 
hyeian New York. that particular kind? And thatorgan, the country. If you are going to in- 
2 — didn’t the advertising have something to troduce music in your schools, you had 
pror. R. M. Scorren, formerly edi- do with that? Look over your library better write them for specimen pages, 
e com. ie y By y ; 
cellent ‘OT of the Central School Journal, has and see how much the advertising man terms, &c. 
€ feels charge of the subscription department has helped you in selecting the books. CRE 
Wants of our Journal in Central Missouri. Why your coffee, your tea, your cocoa, Teachers can make their own charts, 
better and even your lamp chimneys have been ‘M™Ottoes, maps, etc. with a Bonanzt 
ything To County Supts., Commissioners or the result of judicious advertising! Of Sigu-writer. Also 140 per com. poet 
1 Sup. | Examiners: We are going to have 10,000 course you read advertisements! Aman Selling to business men. Complete 
| push § new subscribers by the Ist of Jan. We Who does not read advertisements cannot Machine, by mail, $1.00. 
ve fee| | want a list of the teachers of your keep abreast of the times! Well, what FISHBACK & FRENCH, 
tment | county, so that we can send them a We want tosayis: Read carefully all the Carthage, Mo. 
sample copy and our half rate offer. If advertisements in this number. Some ——— : rem 
you will send us the list, we will send a ee that you need = THE TEACHER’S BUREAU. 
you the JOURNAL one year topay you st have, others that you would find : arp , : ae 
for the trouble. Please send it soon. very useful, and still some others that sane Fee Secten, tepeameen 
a you hope to get some day. There are penguens- puerta. Saovine—-Seaaete, ae 
. We have about completed arrange- More than twenty things, many of them {action—Perfect.| Upon the Ode Point ot eureau 
Cay Ml uosts by which we hope io eet the Joos. Valuable, that arcotiered for the asking, 8g, s00,roommmensing seschere, the, Putca 
ty, is & wat out earlier in the month. The next absolutely free. Will you take a few sonee Dt, 75 cents, = aacaes haan Pigs 
shin issue will be mailed much earlier than postal cards and ask forthem? Why not? _ lic Schools, one year. isis a bi-monthly, 
fire this one and by Dec. we hope to mail But be sure to say AMERICAN JOURNAL OF pate coven senrae tate 4 gat cana al ge 
‘heir iton the first day. The next will be the EDUCATION, because you know it helps yearre selaey a secaee . ya —— 
Thanksgiving number, and we expect to BUSINESS. ed. Send2c stamp for full particulars. “Ad- 
lope- make it a good one. Call the attention mm — pol tails —_ Ky. eee eee = 
| and of od gorge es the special offer and Tue Michigan Correspondence Nor- FOOD FOR THE TIRED BRAIN. 
Rid- ena ig subscribe now, so they will maihas nine regular,and thirty-seven spe- TAKE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
t few a cial courses of study, and a faculty of It furnishes building material for brain 
1 for Do you read advertisements? Don’t twelve excellent teachers. See their adv’t. and nerves (the phosphates) and imparts 
sayno until we question you a little. and send for their catalogue. renewed strength. 
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WASHINGTON, OR THE REVOLUTION. 
By Ethan Allen. F. Tennyson Neely, 
Chicago and New York. 


This is a story of the Revolution writ- 
ten in the form of a drama. It is not 
intended for reproduction on the stage, 
but in this form the author has secured 
a personal intimacy with the actors in 
the great struggle which made the United 
States of America, by having them live 
The facts of this 
historical period are deeply impressed 
upon the memory by reading this book, 


again in his presence. 





MERRILL’s VERTICAL PENMANSHIP. 
Standard Series. Six numbers. May- 
nard, Merrill & Co., New York and 
Chicago. 


Whatever may be the future of vertical 
penmanship, there is no question as to 
the faith of all the publishers in it. The 
house of Maynard, Merrill & Co, is not 
given to fads. It believes in the classic 
It is never a mere 
question of a market with them, but of 
creditable service to the schools. 


in every department. 


Many 
object to the vertical systems, aying it is 
not beautiful. This cannot be said against 
Their letters, 
and small, are clear as adie, and thor- 
oughly graceful. 


Merrill’s system. large 


LONGMANS 
ERS. 


York. 
These 


Readers. 


“Sup”? LITERARY READ- 
Longmans, Green & Co., New 


are, as their name implies, 
They contain no directions to 
teachers, rules for emphasis, phonetic 
charts, or anything else but reading and 
spelling The books 
bright, cheery look, and are fully illus- 
trated. 
natural objects, plants, and animals, and 
very little of itcan be found in any other 


school readers, 


lessons. have a 


Much of the matter relates to 





IRvING’s TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 
With an introduction by Professor 
Brander Matthews, of Columbia Col- 
lege, and explanatory notes by the gen- 
eral editor of the series. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. Price $1.00. 


This is volume No. 1 of Longmans’ 
English classic series of uniform entrance 
requirements in English now adopted 


by the principal American Colleges and 
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Universities. It is well printed, neatly 
bound, and the editor’s notes are full and 
complete. 


Geo. Exiot’s SrtAs MARNER. Edited 
by Robert W. Herrick, Esq., of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. 


Volume No, 2 of Longmans’ Classic 


Series. Every teacher ought to read 


Silas Marner, This is one of the very 


best editions. 





Hotes’ “AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAK- 
FAST TABLE’? AND HAWTHORNE’S 
‘*TWICE-TOLD TALES.’’ Houghton, Mif« 
flin & Co., Boston, New York and 
Chicago. Price of series: Single num- 
ber, 15 cents; double number, 30 cents; 
triple number, 45 cents; quadruple 
number, 50 cents. 

These are respectively No, 81 (triple 
number) and No, 82 (quadruple number) 
of the splendid and popular Riverside 
Literature Series. This is nut only the 
best series for teaching America’s best 
literature to the pupils of our schools, 
but is also the cheapest and handiest 
form for all who want to read the Ameri- 
can classics, 





“CLEAR RouND! SEEDS STORY 
From OTHER CountTrigs.”? By E.A. 
Gordon, Member of The Japan Society. 
London, Sampson, Low & Co. 


This is not an ordinary book of travel; 


OF 


it tells much that is interesting and novel 
about the people of ‘“‘other countries,”’ 
and it is not their mode of life only, but 
their characters and the environment, 
mental and physical, which have formed 
their characteristics from generation to 
generation, that the observant author 


brings before us. ‘Clear Round”’ 


isa 
book to read and to remember, 
MANUAL OF GRAMMAR. By W. M. 


Evans, President of the Western Normal 
College, Bushnell, Ill. Western Normal 
Pub. Co., Bushnell, Ill. Price 75 cents. 


This is a grammar that is written by 
a practical teacher for class use. In the 
treatment of sentences such old chest- 
nuts as “James struck John,’’ “dogs 
bark,”’ ‘thorses run,”’ etc., give place to 
those of some meaning as ‘‘James K, 
Polk was called Young Hickory. IIlf- 
nois has no public debt,’ etc. In his 
treatment of Gender also we find no 
the four genders which 
everybody knows are of distinctions in 
regard to sex—but he divides nouns into 
two classes, wexfer nouns and gender 
nouns, the gender 
vided into masculine and feminine. 
Every teacher ought to own this manual 
whether it is adopted in his school or not. 


reference to 


nouns being di- 





CATION. 


PsYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION. By Ruri 
N. Roark, Dean of the Department 
Pedagogy, Kentucky State College, Ley. 
ington, Ky. American Book Company fi 
Cincinnati, New York and Chicago” 
Three hundred and twelve pages, $1.00 

Psychology has been treated in a way 
so airy and mysterious that it was rapidly 
coming to be a stale and unprofitable 
subject; in fact a general bugbear; but 
the teacher who dips into this new book 
will find so much to enlighten, so much 
to interest, in a word so much that he 
can understand, that he will read i 
through and then tell his friends about 
it. 

Mr. Roark has written from the teach. 
er’s point of view, keeping constantly 
before him the question, What can I do 
with this in the average school-room? 
All will agree that this is the true ideal, 
but he is, so far as we are able to judge, 
the first to approach it. The authoris 
a master of literary style, as well as 4 
class student and original investigator 
in psychology, and states his views with 
a clearness and force to which most 
writers on psychology are strangers, 
Every teacher ought to own the book 
and study it; and all school people of 
the South ought to feel proud that the 
scholarship of that section has put forth 
the most practical and inspiring work on 
this profound and most important sub- 
ject. 










Tue Ranp-McNALLy GRAMMAR ScHOOL 
Geograpuy. Rand, McNally & Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

A special feature of this Grammar 
School Geography is the introduction of 
weather maps, with a thorough exposi- 
tlon of the U.S. Weather Bureau System. 
The treatment of all the topics under 
discussion is clear, proctical and schol- 
arly. In discussing a country, special 
attention is given: Ist To the position. 


2d. To surface 3d. Drainage. 4tb. 
Climate. 5th. Industri+s and produce 
tions. 6th. Commerce. 7th. Population 


and its condition as dependent upon the 
various surroundings. 

The authors have been unusually sue: 
cessful in executing the general plan 
upon which these text-books were made, 
and they are sure to be very popular 
with those who desire an up-to-date 
book for the primary and grammar 
schools. In the treatment of climate, 
which includes rainfall, winds, weather 
maps, etc., this geography is far ahead 
of anything we have yet seen. There 
are many other valuable ‘features which 
are not usually found in the school geog- 
raphbies. 





When sand is as good as sugaf, 
And chalk is as good as milk, 
When thirty inches make a yard, 
And cotton’s good as silk, 
When fourteen ounces 
pound, 

(Which will not be long, we feel,) 
Then other cycles may be equal 
To the famous SPECIAL wheel. 


make 4 


Send stamp for Catalogue. 


KNIGHT CYCLE CO., 
311. N. 14th Street, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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SEND FOR HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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MEssrs. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany, of Boston, New York, and Chicago, 
announce for immediate publication two 
new numbers of their Riverside Litera- 
tue Serles: No. 83. George Eliot’s 
“Silas Marner’? (double number, paper, 
80 cents; linen, 40 cents), and No. 84. 
Dana’s ‘‘Two Years before the Mast’’ 
(quadruple number, paper, 50 cents; 
linen, 60 cents). 

“Silas Marner’’ is one of the books re- 
quired for admission to American Col- 
leges for the years 1896 and 1897. 
Dana’s masterpiece is here published in 
a most attractive form, with a supple- 
mentary chapter by the author. 

These books will be welcome additions 
tothis series, in which have been pub- 
lished in attractive and inexpensive form 
-for school and library use—the best 
masterpieces of the greatest American 
and English authors. 





G. P. PuTNAm’s Sons announce for 
publication in their Series of Distinctive 
Stories a new story by Grant Allen, 
entitled ‘‘The British Barbarians. <A 
Hill-Top Novel.”? 

Mr. Allen is an author who prides 
himself on the courage of his opinions. 
He says ‘‘This is a Hill-top novel. I ded- 
icate it to all who have heart enough, 
brain enough, and soul enough to under- 





stand it.”’ Of late we have been 
flooded with stories of evil tendencies. 
A Hill-top novel is one that raises a pro- 
test in behalf of purity. 





A. S. Barnes & Co. have made 
an addenda to their Popular History of 
the United States, bringing it down to 
the year 1895. ‘This history has the un- 
usual aavantage of presenting the com- 
plete history of our country in a popular 
form suited to the wants of the average 
reader, old and young, in one volume. 
It is by the author of Barnes’ Brief His- 
tory of the United States, for schools, 
which has had a phenomenal sale. 


MESSRS. 





Mrs. De Navarru (Mary Anderson) 
has now completed the autobiography of 
her stage career, and a series of the most 
interesting chapters from the manuscript 
will be printed in Zhe Ladies’ Home 
Journal. In these articles Mrs. de Navarro 
will tell of her first appearance on the 
stage, the experiences of her theatrical 
life, and the famous people in America 
and England whose acquaintance she 
made. The Journal will begin the auto- 
biography in an early issue. 





A. &: & Co., New 
York, have arranged for the American 
publishing rights of the Reverend Dr. 
John Stoughton’s new book, “Zrghts and 
Shadows of Church Life,” of which The 
Speaker, London, says: ‘‘As an intro- 


MEssRS. Barnes 


duction for general readers to the broad 
aspects of religious life as it existed in 
the earlier centuries of Christianity, it 
would not be easy to name a more at- 
tractive summary.”’ 


a = 


Tue brilliant, logical and incisive writ- 
er, Helen H, Gardener, contributes her 
third paper on the ‘history of the recent 
legislative Battle for Sound Morality in 
the October Arena. These contributions 
are of special value to all persons in- 
terested in protecting girlhood, and rais- 
ing the standard of morality. 





AppropriATE to the election season is 
an article written by Mr. Edward J. Mc 
Dermott, of Louisville, for the October 
number of The Century, entitle ‘‘Fun on 
the Stump: Humors of Political Cam- 
paigning in Kentucky,’”? Mr. McDermott 
has gathered many anecdotes of amusing 
experiences at the polls, but he laments 
the decline of public speaking, which he 
declares is by no means up to the old- 
time standard in Kentucky. 


In view of the memorable gathering at 
Lookout Mountain during the past sum- 
mer, Bradford Torrey’s paper on that 
region in the October Adlantic Monthly 
is of unusual interest. 


TO TEACHERS. 


FREE Catalogue and Sample Re- 

ward Cards Free. Imported 
Embossed ataaatiate 4%x7 inches, cut out, 3c. each; 
Imported Embossed 6x8, 4c. each; Handsome 
Cards, 54gx7%, 2c. each; Oil Chromos, 54x7%, 
Embossed Cards, 4%x6, 1c. each; 
3x44 5c. pkg. of 10; 


1c. each; 
84%x5%, Ic. each; Lards, 


Booklets 6c. to 72c.; prettiest goods in the 
market for the price. $1.20 worth for each $1.00 
postpaid. JOHN WILCOX, 


Mention this paper. MILFORD, N. Y. 
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OTHER WINS. 


READING, Pa., Fred Longhead 
first in half mile and mile open. 
Krick first in mile handicap. 


PORTLAND, Ore., C. E. Dow first 
in % mile, 303%; first in 1 mile, 
2:14}. Both state records. 


MENOMINEE, MICH., First in % 
mile open; state record. 


WAYNE, NEB.,_ Frederickson 
first in mile open, 2%, mile open, 
and Nebraska records for 4% mile, 
¥% mile, 2:12. 

GREENWOOD, S.C., T. W. Parks 


first in 5 mile open; first in 2 mile 
handicap. 











Built like a Watch 








WORLD” S RECORD. 


C. C. INGRAHAM, 


_AT FREEPORT, ILL. 


Quarter mile flying unpaced. 
Time : _35t- 


“Cutting the Record a Full Second. 
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OTHER WINS. 


CLEVELAND, O., Charley Rush 
(14 years old) first in 10 mile cad- 
allac road race. Time, 27 minutes. 
68 starters. 

AMESBURY, MASss., 
first in mile open. 

MANCHESTER, N. H, 
first in mile open, 2 :11.. State 
record. First in % mile open, 
first, time in 5 mile handicap. 

MoRRISON, ILL., R. D. Upton 
first in mile open, 3 mile open, 5 
mile handicap and team race. 
George Whitcomb first in County 
Championship. 

BENTON HARBOR, MICH., F. E. 
Mosher first in 8 mile road race. 


A. T. Fuller 


Fuller 
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¢ BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, | 
—CINCINNATI,O., U. 8. A. 


Best Grade Copper and Tin 


School, College & Academy B E LLS 


\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 


JAIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes, without pain, 
discoloration or injury with “* Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
particulars, 6c, Wileex Specific Oo., Phiia., Pa, 


STENOGRAPHER'S Cuair, $5.90 


OFFICE CHAIRS @F ALL GRADES 
A. H. ANDREWS & Co. 


215 Wabash Av. CHICAGO 
AN AGENCY is valuable 1m proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears of 


vacancies and tells THAT is something, but if 
you about them it is asked to rec- 
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aprtf C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Tt FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co, 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, W asi. - 
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SUPPLIES 


NEW UNITED STATES 
SERIES WiPy 
KENDALL'S 
LUNAR TELLURe 
GLOBE... =f 
NEW NATION 1 
READING CHARTS 

BLACKBO ARDS 
CRAYONS ERASER 

GOOD AGENTS WANTED 

Catalogue upon application 


United States School Furniture (y, 


315-321 WasasH Ave, 
CHICAGO 
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OHIO 


74 Firtw Ave, 
NEW YORK 
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It gives me pleasure to call the attention of School Bo 
ography, to the new Series of Relief Maps, manuf 
There is no question but relief maps are mu 
and depressions of surface, upon which so many 
elevation, but it is only by such exaggeration tha 
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FRU AVIAN ¥ 


| CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUS! 


S. E. Cor. Monroe St. and Fifth Ave., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Bureau of Education. 





ards and teachers, who have in view the providing 
actured and published by the Central School Supply House in Chicago. 
ch superior to flat maps for the purpose of im 
features of climate, soil and productions depend. 
t the 





WASHINGTON, D. C., June 12th, 1895. 


pressing upon the mind of the pupil the elevations 
All relief maps made exa 
pupil can be brought to pay sufficient attention to this important matter. 
I think that all schools should have a set of Relief Maps, and that the expense would be reimb 
the pupil learns from day to day by the inspection of these maps. 


I am glad to learn that the Relief Maps of the Central School Supply House are meeting with a ready sale. 


W. T, HARRIS, Commissioner of Education. 
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In BUSY BEE No. 1, Teachers and Superintendents will find something especially adap- 

ted to their wants. It contains a carefully graded Elementary Department and Easy Exercises; 
and closing school, Special Songs for Commencement, New Years, Washing- 
HIGH SCHOOLS will find Solos, Duets and Quartetts for Mixed, Male and 
and Female Voices, besides an abundance of bright Glees and Choruses, suited for entertain- 
It contains 96 pages, is well printed and bound 
(manilla cover) by mail, post-paid, 20 cents; board cover, 25 cents. 
(manilla cover) $2.00; board cover, $2.50. Nearly 100,000 already sold. 
The phenomenal success of BUSY BEE No. 1, induced Mr. Kinsey to 
The new book contains a short practical Elementary Depart- 
ment, followed by bright, fresh, sparkling music, such as Songs, Duets, Quartetts and Chor- 
In fact it is a book that can be used in all grades of sohool work. Sixty-four pages of 
Single copy by mail, post-paid, 15 cents; per dozen by express, 


THE ECHO MUSIC CO., La Fayette, Ind. 


songs for opening 
ton’s Birthday, Rtc. 


ments and everyday study. 
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can begin or complete an education. All the 
common branches and all the higher branches. 
The most popular of schools for teachers. 
Business, Music, Phonography, Telegraphy, Elo- 
cution, Painting, Engineering, Law and Medicine. 
Over 25 distinct departments. Cheaper to get 
an education here than to stay home and do 
nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. 
[MENTION THIS PAPER.] CATALOGUE FREE. ° 
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tem of deleterious substances. 


Dr. Whitehall’s Rheumatic Cure. 


Itrelieves inflammatory rheumatism in a few 
hours, the pain ceasing and swelling diminish- 
ing from the beginning of the treatment. 
sample sent on mention of this magazine. 


50 cents a box; 6 boxes, $2.50. 
Dr.Whitehall Megrimine Co., South Bend, Ind. | alogue. 
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will compel you to hustle an order to 
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wheels you ever saw. Youcan quickly 
hustle them out into the street, thereby 
hustling some easily earned money 


Hustlers wanted by a hustling bicycle 
concern. Send two cent stamp for cat- 


KNIGHT CYCLE CO., 
311 N. 14th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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¢ E. G. SMITH, Columbia, Pa. 
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LANGUAGES MASTERED IN TEN WEEKS. 


You can at your own home, by the MEISTER- 
SCHAFT SYSTEM, learn to speak fluently either 
Spanish, French, Italian or German, Pupils 
taught as if actually in the presence of the teacher. 
Terms for membership, $5 for each Language. All 
questions answered and all exercises corrected free 
of charge. Part 1 (3.Lessons), either language, 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. MEISTERSCHAFT 
BuREAU, Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN. 
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Nobod~ need have Neuralgia. Get Dr. Miles‘ 
Pain Pills from druggists. “One cent a dose.” 





Headache Destroys Health 


Resulting in poor memory, irritability, ner- 
vousness and intellectual exhaustion. It 
induces other forms of disease, such as epi- 
lepsy, heart disease, apoplexy, insanity, etc. 


Dr. Miles’ Nervine Cures. 





Mrs. Chas. A. Myers, 201 Hanna St., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., writes Oct. 7, 1894: “I suffered 
terribly with severe headaches, dizziness, 
backache and nervousness, gradually grow- 
ing worse until my life was despaired of, 
and try what we would, I found no relief 
until I commenced using Dr. Miles’ Nervine. 
I have taken five botties and believe lama 
well woman, and I have taken great com- 
fort in recommending all of my friends to 
use Nervine. You may publish this letter 
if you wish, and I hope it may be the means 
of saving some other sick mother’s life, as it 
did mine.” 


On sale by all druggists. Book on Heart 
and Nerves sent FREE. Dr. Miles Medical 
Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


Dr. Miles’ Remedies Restore Health. 














DON’T One of the best he!ps that teachers can 
get, full of unspoken suggestions re- 
M MISS Ss garding child training, is 


A FASCINATING STORY. 


I found it to be a rare book—one which every 
girl should read. Its thoughts ase wholesome, 
pure, uplifting.—[Helen A. Rice, Preceptress 
Ypsilanti High School. 

Ihave started a club of girls ranging from 14 
to 18 years, and am reading the charming book to 
them. They are perfectly delighted with it and 
call themselves the Koradine Club.—[Gertrude 
E. Williams, Principal A'cott High School. 
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TICKET OFFICES: 


505 Olive Street and Union Station, 











ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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America’s Most Popular Railroad. 


(hicago & ffitonR R: 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE, 


ONLY STONE 
BALLASTED TRACK, 


NO CHANGE QF GARS 


Si. LOUIS nee CHICAGO, 
ST, LOUIS and KANSAS CITY, 


KANSAS CITY and CHICAGO. 


Seve 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR PASSAGE IN 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars, 
wor in Fast Vestibuled Limited Trains, 


Ele 1 Cor 5 ig ¢ s 
id P ( 
( IN 
f & Tkt. Ag M « Iding, 
Chi 
} r. Se 
Gen Ag Dep l South ( Str 
Ct} l 
WES 
Ge Ves 1 Pass. Ag roadway 
St. Lou 
A. HILTON 
Ge P Dept., inct I t 
( ansas ¢ M 
J. M. HUNT 
Cc s. & Ticke Ag 216 N 1dway 
St. I s,M 





St. Louis 


AND 


Cairo Short Line. 


The Quickest Through-Car Route to 

MEMPHIS, VICKSBURG, 
BIRMINGHAM, NEW ORLEANS 
a, a 
The ‘Holly Springs’’ Route to 
FLORIDA 

MACON, 
CHARLESTON, 
JACKSONVILLE. 


oO 





ATLANTA, 
AUGUSTA, 
SAVANNAH, 


The True Winter Tourist Route to 


TEXAS, MEXICO, CALIFORNIA. 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
SOLID TRAINS. sccm. 
Ticket Offices 
217 North Fourth Street and Union 


Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
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IESTER, N.Y 


his work The y are tt 
ec rint. The ser 
First Leskouk tn Bookkeeping, { 
New Introductive Bookkeeping, for 
New — Bookkeeping, for 


Mental Arithmetic, 
Civil Government 





I; ly) 
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2nd and stimu- 
widely used works on the 


aise, nimum, fascinate 


ical anc 





ies compri 


col yes 

ects Ce ommercial Law, Commer-- 

beer (irammar, Correspon- 

1ese »0oKS are new, agent — strictly 
officers. 


WILLIAMS & ROG 3ERS, ‘Publi ishers, 
ARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


1ed by this firr 





teen ag ‘Shorthand, 
and Politic al Economy. 


s and illustrat c 





DON’T EXPERIMENT ! 


THE 
) 





CENTURY 


GET THE BEST IN THE FIRST PLACE! 





DOUBLE-FEED FOUNTAIN PEN. 
FULLY WARRANTED 
f the best n 











a vaterials throughe ut, as fitt lwith a 16 
KT. Gold Pen, Iridium Pointed, and should last a lifetime. 
PRICE LIST. 
No. 1, Chased, long or short $2 Of Spiral, Black or Mottled $2 50 
N GG Mounted 3 00 Twist, . o 2 50 
No. 3 8 0 Hexagon," : 2 50 
ni 4 00 Sterling Silver or Pearl Holder 5 00 
Ask sta lruggist to show them to you. If you cannot get them there, we will 
send s 1 dire t 251 cent t list AGENT wanted in your 
THE CENTURY PEN CO., 102 Perrin St., Whitewater, Wis. 
COLUMBIAS Daa ALA OLA Je waa eee 9 9% 19 AA5% "15S 
— EASY ASHI HEHE CHEN RORGKORA 
~ alo 
almost fly, Dies 
-¢ s 
%e $10 worth of Economy— : rae 
NZ hee OR 


Age 


QO 

Ne 

vs 

Na 

Send fora 6 
Catalogue we 
of this splendid Ni‘Z 
line” - bic yeles ee 
A we of higt wie 
artistic merit Nie 
Free from any > 
Colu mbia agent, og 
or by mail for we 
two 2-cent NiZ 
stamps 2 
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The Columbia 
Bicycle.... 


HE best is 
Maybe the first cost of the peer- 


l be a few 


ever the c heapest. 





dollars more than 
be ‘4 


yust 


less Columbia wi 
the price of said to 
What 


a Columbia—built 


the Sneais as good.” 


if it is? You will have few 


or no repairs with 
just as should be—and your 
content in the possession of this unequalled machine 


its cost. 
Be Wise in Your Saving 
If you sust have a low-priced machine, btty 


the superb HARTFORD, $80 $60: $50 for 


boys’ and girls’ sizes. 


*25 EP, wis PSSA ye ase eee 
YS ow xa x ALLS x50: ats e ° 
BRANCH STORES: 
NEW YORK, 


will be worth a// of 








Oe Rens xe 


POPE MFG. CO. BOSTON, 
CHICAGO, 
General Offices and Factories, HARTFORD, Coan. SAN FRANCISCO, 
PROVIDENCE, 
BUFFALO. 
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TME NATU AL 


COURSE IN MUSIC 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By FREDERIC H, RIPLEY, Principal Bigelow School, Boston, and THOMAS TAPPER, Instri 


ructor 
in Musical Composition and Theory, Examiner in Theory in the American College of Musicians. 


An entirely new system, based on the teach them to read Music by using the 


principle that Music is a language—the Books and Charts of The Natural 


highest form of expression—and should Course in [lusic. 

be learned as other languages are learned, 

by using it The Natural Course in Music is 
~ 5 Fo) , 


. helpful to Supervisors and Teachers and 
The Natural Course in Music is “'P Ee He TREES BM 


is : stimulating to pupils: hence raftid propv- 
similar to a graded s« f literary ' z ie all cs 
PESS A id the hest results. 
readers. 
Any child who can |; to read a The Natural Course in [Music con- 
Primer can learn to read music with 


sists of a series of Music Books and 
equal facility by using The Natural cc 


Charts. careft lly graded, reasonable in 
Course in Music. 


price, and designed to cover the work 
Any teacher who can teach children this branch for Primary and Gram- 
to read a Primer cat t as readily 


THE SERIES. 


Natural Music Primer, _ - . $ .30 | Natural Music Readers, Nos. 2, 3, and 4 hy - $ .35 
Natural Music Reader, Number 1 “ .30 | Natural Music Reader, Number 5, 50 
Natural M arts, Series A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, each, $4,00 

Specimen pages, full des rip terms of tntroductio ree. Correst 


AMERICAN BOOK GOMPANY 


521-531: WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK, - - CINCINNATI, - - CHICAGO. 











